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PROBLEMS OF RESCUE AND RECLAMATION OF WOMEN 
IN THE PROVINCE OF BOMBAY 
MISS M. K. DAVIS 


Though the problems relating to the rescue and reclamation of women and girls can- 
not be treated adequately within the brief space of an article, the author gives us a very 
stimulating analysis of the whole problem and makes constructive suggestions for improving 
the law, and the methods of treatment and control now in practice. 

Miss M. K. Davis is the Founder and Superintendent of the Mahila Seva Gram in 
Poona, Formerly, she was for several years the Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society and 
Superintendent of the Umarkhadi Home in Bombay, and before her retirement she was the 
Chief Inspectress of Certified Schools of the Bombay Government. 


LTHOUGH undoubted progress in social work has been achieved in the 
A Province of Bombay during the last fifteen years with the gradual 
operation of the Children Act, yet that phase of work dealing with the 
protection of women is sadly neglected because of the greater needs of boys. 
The assumption, that work amongst girls is less imperative because official 
statistics show a much fewer number of girls actually helped, rests on a false 
premiss. As a matter of fact, the needs of women and girls for protection are 
much greater, but as the wrongs done to them are more secret, the facts are 
less blatantly apparent. Although the claims of both sexes for proper 
protection should, in theory, be equally pressed, it has to be remembered that 
in practice, a girl, by virtue of her sex, needs greater protection. Further- 
more, true though it is that boys and girls are both the potential parents of 
the next generation, yet the mother’s influence in the vast majority of cases 
is stronger on the children; therefore, her protected growth and development 
is of greater social significance than that of her mate. 
Problems relating to the rescue and reclamation of women and girls 
constitute a subject far too wide to be adequately treated within the small 
compass of an article. In the first place, it is impossible to isolate rescue 
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2 MISS M. K. DAVIS 


from preventive work, and in developing sound methods for prevention, a 
wide programme of social reform is immediately seen to be necessary. Illiteracy 
and poverty amongst a vast host of women in India make them peculiarly 
defenceless victims of designing persons. They are easily hoodwinked and, 
once tricked and lured into strange places, are often terrorised into submission. 
The working woman has her value as a wage earner and a certain type of man 
will marry his allowed maximum number of wives in order to get their unpaid 
work on his fields. On the other hand, a man may maintain irregular rela- 
tionship with more than one woman in order that his mistresses may keep 
him and help him to maintain his own wife and family up-country. The 
insecurity of the position of a kept mistress is seen by the fact that it often 
becomes the stepping stone to regular prostitution. Bad housing conditions 
in industrial areas constitute a leading cause for moral degradation in women. 
Unspeakably over-crowded living arrangements mean that girls and boys 
grow up with no privacy. The very facts of life stare them in the face and 
they develop blunted moral susceptibilities. The joint family system may 
increase such overcrowding, and poverty often leads to the squeezing in of 
lodgers or boarders which may endanger the morals of the mother or daughters. 

Although factory legislation does give protection to women workers, 
there are few avenues of really safe employment for women. Victimization by 
jobbers and mukadams, in spite of the appointment of Labour Officers, must 
often occur, and mothers of families engaged in whole-time work only do so 
through neglecting their children, the potential parents of the next generation. 
Cases of juveniles dealt with by Juvenile Courts in this Province frequently 
show the resultant neglect when both parents are wage earners. Caste and 
communal barriers in India constitute a special problem where inter-caste 
love affairs occur. Ignorance, fear and poverty generally prevent them from 
carrying out a civil marriage. In some cases these irregular unions may prove 
life-long arrangements but frequently the woman finds herself subsequently 
turned adrift without any legal claim to maintenance and, through her very 
helplessness, may pass from one irregular union to another and thence, as her 
attractiveness diminishes, into common prostitution. 

Further, child marriage, despite preventive legislation, continues apace. 
Wives widowed in childhood are frequently debarred from remarriage. They 
too drift, in many cases, into irreguiar unions and ultimate prostitution. 
Girls, married in childhood, find themselves mated to impossible husbands. 
Fugitive girl wives prove easy victims. The heavy incidence of maternal 
mortality in India results in the subsequent remarriage of widowers which 
increases the stepmother problem. Juvenile Court statistics show the frequency 
in which many boys and girls take to a wandering life on account of the 
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ill-treatment given by the stepmother, and the destitute girl proves an easy 
victim. In certain castes, like Mang Garudis and Kolhatis, loose living is so 
rife amongst women that prostitution or a series of irregular unions is common 
caste practice. The consequent effect on the children is deplorable. In 
North Kanara, in particular, marriage is taboo in three castes for pseudo- 
religious reasons. Unreformed male members enjoy a life of comparative 
idleness, subsisting on their sisters’ earnings and the average uneducated 
woman rapidly passes from irregular unions into common prostitution. In 
several castes, in this and other ways, women are bound and chained in the 
thrall of a bad social tradition and, where that tradition rests on a pseudo- 
religious basis, every effort towards uplift is pilloried as ‘sin’. Problems 
relating to the rescue of women and girls in India are thus stimulated by bad 
economic conditions and evil social traditions. Real preventive work can 
only be secured by working out a wide plan of social reform. 

A grave menace in all industrial areas in India lies in the marked 
preponderance in the number of men over women. The practice of men 
leaving their wives and families to till their land in the native place means that 
for the greater part of the year they have to live unnatural lives, or seek re- 
compense in irregular sex relationships. Third party profiteers, traffickers, 
pimps and brothel-keepers eagerly seize the chance of securing a supply to 
meet the demand, and the net result is an increase of prostitution whereby 
women, largely through their economic helplessness, sell their own bodies. 
War time conditions increase the problem as the amassment of troops and 
munition workers must intensify the demand. In addition, the increased 
uncertainty of life in war time with the growing menace of air raids and 
bombardment, encourages a greater recklessness of living for which women 
ultimately pay the price. Girls keyed up to the claims made upon them in 
war time enter into irregular unions, anticipating marriage which may never 
take place. Men may embark on overseas service, leaving behind them women 
and girls to bear an impossible burden. Their danger lies not so much in the 
first wrong step taken but in the downward grade to which it often leads. 

Public opinion in so far as it touches moral problems itself proves a 
handicap. The tendency is to condone sex irregularities on the part of men and 
to condemn them on the part of women. Uneducated public opinion tends to 
accept prostitution—‘ the oldest profession in the world’—as a necessary evil. 
International investigation has shown that prostitution stimulates the demand 
from men by its very advertisement and temptation and directly leads to wide- 
spread traffic in women and children. Much has yet to be done to convince 
people of the unity of the moral standard for both sexes alike, not by lowering 
the standards expected of women but by raising those belonging to men, 
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4 MISS M. K. DAVIS 


A scientific approach to problems relating to the rescue and reclama- 
tion of women and girls is thus seen to cover a wide programme of social 
reform and a revision of accepted moral standards. In addition, it is advisable 
to study the existing law as it affects rescue and preventive work among 
women and girls in this Province. No less than six recent Acts have to be 
considered. The Bombay Children Act of 1924 affords equal protection for 
girls as well as boys and tremendous scope exists within its provisions for 
both rescue and preventive work. The following facts and figures, however, 
show that up to the present little active work has been done in respect of girls 
and that only a strictly limited amount of preventive work has been actually 
achieved. A close study of the statistics given in the last three Juvenile 
Branch Administration Reports from 1938 to 1941 shows that against 5,826 
boys arrested only 1,198 girls have been dealt with. This means that girls 
comprise only about one sixth of the total number of arrests. Secondly, 
despite the fact that under Section 7 (1) subsections d, e and f wide powers 
exist for the removal of children from bad associations amounting to grave 
moral danger, only 230 arrests out of 7,019 occurred under these sections. 
This means that only about one-thirtieth of the children dealt with during 
the past three years in this Province were taken charge of because they were 
frequenting the company of thieves and prostitutes, residing in brothels or 
living in acute moral danger. As no indication is given as to the exact 
proportion of girls dealt with in this number of arrested juveniles, it is not 
possible to assess the value of preventive work done for girls. It is, however, 
hoped that in succeeding Juvenile Branch Administration Reports separate 
figures will be given for boys and girls. Under Part III of the Children Act 
wide powers are given for the reseue of victimised children. Certain new 
offences against children are defined and penalised, and courts are empowered 
to deal with the child victims of sexual offences covered by Chapter XVI of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

According to the figures given in the Juvenile Administration Reports 
only 266 definite rescue cases under Part III of the Children Act were dealt with 
between 1938 and 1941. Of these 251 occurred in Bombay City and only 15 in the 
whole of the mofussil where apparently this part of the Children Act is still a 
dead letter. Experienced rescue workers know that the life histories of prosti- 
tutes often show that they started on the downward grade as criminally assaulted 
children, denied help and remedial treatment. It is, therefore, imperative 
that more forward work by the police should be done in this Province under 
Part III of the Children Act. The present tendency is to ignore this part of 
the Act because of the difficult nature of the cases and the amount of 
police time likely to be involved, It is also hoped that in future Juvenile 
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Branch Reports figures in respect of boys and girls dealt with under Part III 
as well as under Part II of the Children Act will be separately given. Juvenile 
Courts are empowered under the Children Act to commit juveniles to Certified 
Schools, removing them from dangerous environment and giving them the 
chance of institutional treatment until they attain 18 years of age. In 1941, 
however, only 80 girls were committed to institutions under the Children Act 
against 539 boys. This grave disparity in number is partly due to the greater 
activity in the arrest of boys but, as pointed out below, the limited character 
of institutions operating for girls in this Province is also partly to blame. 

As an alternative to commitment to institutions, children can be 
released under supervision or on probation. No less than 748 juveniles were so 
dealt with in 1940-41 but, again, as no separate figures are given for boys and 
girls, it is impossible to gauge the value of such work for girls. Release on 
licence from Certified Schools is a useful means of helping forward rehabilita- 
tion in ordinary life. During the past year, out of 150 licences only 15 were 
in respect of girls. The main reasons for the small amount of rescue and preven- 
tive work amongst girls under the Bombay Children Act during the past three 
years is due to three main causes—lack of time on the part of the police in 
putting up the more difficult type of cases in which girls are generally involved, 
lack of suitable specialised institutions for difficult girls and lack of trained 
Indian women social workers of the right age and type who are properly 
equipped to do probation work, carry out after-care duties and run institutions 
on modern lines. 

Whereas the Bombay Children Act provides protective treatment for 
all kinds of children, delinquent and non-delinquent, aged under 16 years, the 
Bombay Borstal Schools’ Act of 1929 deals only with young offenders of both 
sexes who are between 16 and 21 years of age. This Act allows for their 
commitment to special Borstal schools in lieu of jail treatment. Although 
it has been in operation for 13 years, only one boys’ Borstal institution has 
been established at Dharwar and the Act, therefore, ‘remains inoperative in 
respect of girls. The number of girl offenders in India, belonging to this age 
group, is restricted but it is essential that steps be taken at an early date to 
provide at least one recognised girls’ Borstal institution as an alternative to jail 
where adolescent girl prisoners must necessarily meet with bad associations. 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929 is an All India measure 
penalising the arrangement of marriages for girls less than 14 years of age 
and boys less than 18. It is a matter of great regret that this Act appears to 
be becoming a dead letter in this Province. It attacks an age-long practice 
with little parallel effort for thé education of public opinion. Its major defect 
lies in the fact that it only provides for punitive action and allows the marriage, 
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6 MISS M. K. DAVIS 


howsoever unsuitable, to stand. Many girls seeking admission to rescue 
homes in India have been unsuitably married in early childhood. Some of them 
arrive at maturity to find that their husbands disown them through no fault of 
their own or are loathe to give up their connection with former kept mistresses. 
Some child wives run away from ill-treatment either by husband or mother-in- 
law or merely from loneliness through separation from their own family. 
Whereas husbands are free to remarry according to the Hindu law, girls be- 
longing to certain castes and communities cannot do so. Married girls, 
denied the protection of their own husbands, frequently drift into bad ways 
and, in those cases where their remarriage is taboo, it is almost impossible to 
do anything constructive for them when they are admitted to the rescue home. 
For effective work under the Child Marriage Restraint Act much more propa- 
ganda work is required; closer co-operation must be secured from the public 
in launching prosecutions, and the Act must also be amended to make it more 
effective. 

The Bombay Prostitution Act of 1923 as amended in 1931 aims at 
breaking down immoral traffic in women and children by penalising third 
party profiteers of either sex. Itis applied in full in Bombay City but in 
other urban areas its application varies according to the needs of the local 
situation. It appears that in mofussil cities this Act is only in theoretical 
operation whereas in Bombay City, notwithstanding the existence of a special 
Vigilance Police Branch, progress is handicapped by the clever evasions 
practised in respect of the legal definition of a brothel and also by a High 
Court ruling discrediting the evidence of bogus customers. In addition, 
under the Children Act the guardian of a child can be penalised for allowing 
it to reside in a brothel. Despite the large number of brothels in some 
mofussil towns and the knowledge of the police as to the number of juveniles 
living in them, nothing has yet been done in those places, where the whole 
Act is in operation, either to clear brothels of children or to penalise their 
parents and guardians. It iy well known that girl children are sometimes 
adopted by prostitutes for immoral purposes and it is a recognised fact that 
boys and girls allowed to grow up inside brothels are likely to prove the 
pimps and prostitutes of the next generation. For adequate rescue work 
amongst prostitutes, each urban area in this Province requires an experienced 
moral welfare worker and a local rescue home. An additional difficulty 
exists in the fact that girls over 16 years of age, who are rescued from houses 
of ill-fame, cannot be compelled to live in an institution against their will. 
On the other hand, the number of existing rescue homes in this Province is 
far too few to accommodate those women and girls who are willing to avail 
themselves of the chance of help. 
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The Bombay Devadasis’ Act of 1934, like the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, seeks to correct an age-long social custom by purely punitive means. It 
was passed without organising a wide campaign of propaganda in those 
areas where caste prostitution is common. Vested interests, caste, public 
opinion and unprogressive religious leadership constitute formidable obstacles. 
The wording of the Act allows for evasion as action depends upon the 
form of ceremony with which dedication takes place and the tendency now is 
to secure dedication without it. This Act, therefore, appears to be a complete 
dead letter. During a short official visit to North Kanara in 1939, where 
caste prostitution abounds, it was found that neither the District Magistrate 
nor the District Superintendent of Police realised that such an Act existed. 
Dedication of girls for pseudo-religious purposes in many cases definitely 
leads to common prostitution. Four methods “seem necessary to adopt to 
counter this evil. Firstly, vigorous enforcement of Parts II and III of the 
Bombay Children Act for the removal of children from circumstances of 
acute moral danger is required side by side with the active operation of the 
Devadasis’ Act. Secondly, many more rescue homes need to be established 
in the Karnatic, and some of these will have to be run on superior lines as 
women and girls of a more cultured type will have to be admitted. In addi- 
tion, wide-spread social propaganda is required, which should be backed by 
strong genuine religious forces, without which the pseudo-religious sanction 
of this evil custom cannot be removed. The services of some live Hindu 
religious body, like the Ramkrishna Mission, should be harnessed to ordinary 
publicity work. Lastly, employment and training facilities must be provided 
for men members of the castes concerned in order that they may become self- 
supporting members of society and no longer subsist on the earnings of their 
women relatives. It is good to know that in this part of the Province there 
is a growing body of opinion amongst caste members in the direction of re- 
form. Very much, however, remains to be done to secure any measure of 
widespread reform. 

The Probation of Offenders’ Act of 1938 provides constructive treat- 
ment in the open, under the guidance of a Probation Officer for adult offenders 
of both sexes as an alternative to jail treatment or summary discharge. It 
has very recently been declared theoretically in force in certain areas in this 
Province. It is, however, likely to remain a complete dead letter in respect 
of women offenders until there is an adequate provision of trained and full 
time women Probation Officers. This isa matter of regret as treatment by 
probation has proved, in the West, to be a constructive means of real 
preventive work. 

One additional legal difficulty is that girls, aged between 16 and 18 
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years of age, fall outside the protection of the Bombay Children Act, so far as 
new arrests go, despite the fact that they are still minors. This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to rescue girls belonging to this age group from immoral 
parents and guardians. In addition, under the Indian Penal Code there is no 
section penalising incest as a legal offence. Action for rape would hardly lie 
as a girl of this age would have attained the age of consent and, if force were 
used, it would be unlikely that a daughter would be prepared to give evidence 
against her father or brother in court. It is hoped that, in view of the deeper 
need of protection for girls, Government would raise the maximum age for 
arresting girls under the Children Act to 18 years i. e. with the attainment 
of actual majority. Only by such an amendment will it be possible to rescue 
girls from immoral parents and guardians. 

The above facts show that recent progressive social legislation in the 
Bombay Province remains largely inoperative for various reasons. Chief of 
these is the inadequacy of proper institutional provision. According to the 
last Juvenile Branch Administration Report for 1940-41, there are 13 Certified 
Schools admitting girls on court orders. Of these no less than 11 were estab- 
lished for other purposes before the Children Act came into operation and 
all admit, in addition, other girls on a private basis. This dual purpose may 
possibly lead, in certain cases, to court-committed girls being regarded with 
a certain kind of stigma. Experience has also shown that none of these 
institutions are properly equipped to deal with the worst type of older adole- 
scent girl occasionally arrested under the Children Act. 

As far back as 1933, the State Committee of Inquiry into questions 
relating to destitute and delinquent children advocated the establishment of 
one special girls’ institution on a cottage basis which might be used for both 
Children and Borstal Act purposes. Such an institution, run on a cottage 
basis, allows for a certain amount of inside segregation. It provides for some- 
thing approaching family life, especially when babies and small boys are 
admitted. In addition, it allows for greater freedom and domesticity, two 
factors of considerable importance in girl psychology. There is also less danger 
in a Cottage Home of girls getting institutionalised and thus proving ready 
breakdowns when faced with the ordinary conditions of life on discharge. The 
inclusion of the Borstal age-group in such an institution would not ordinarily 
constitute dangerous moral association as the average girl offender in India 
is committed for theft and not street solicitation asin the West. One major 
defect in existing institutions in this Province today lies in the atmosphere of 
unreality in which girls live for several years which gravely undermine their 
training for real life. The complete absence of the other sex is in itself a 
handicap to adequate moral training. 
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The purpose of all institutions, which admit rescue cases and girl offend- 
ers, should be to build up character and train in responsibility. No girl can 
be successfully launched out in life unless the institution to which she is 
committed serves her basic needs. The application of the system of release 
on licence within the set period of commitment does mitigate to some extent 
this unreal atmosphere. After-care hostels should be established in certain 
urban areas where destitute girls, for whom release on licence to parental 
homes is impossible, can be released on licence within the last year of their 
commitment period. Such a girls’ hostel would have to be planned on a 
broad basis, allowing for a greater normality of daily life. Girl inmates would 
be allowed to move about more freely, some going out to daily work, others 
attending outside senior schools and a few being taught some satisfying craft 
within the hostel on a paid commission basis. Such an after-care hostel would 
provide a kind of half-way house between Certified School and complete 
freedom. 

In India, owing to lack of safe avenues of employment for the average 
type of girl, arrangements have often to be made for marriage on leaving 
school. This is already being done in some institutions with a real degree of 
success. Oases, however, do still occur where girls, rescued from bad homes, 
tend to pass through a Certified School and return to the same old bad 
environment without marriage being arranged. In this way girls, on com- 
pletion of the commitment périod, may return to bad moral conditions at a 
far more dangerous age than when they were actually committed. When this 
occurs, bad parents may utilise the benefit of the school training for immoral 
purpose and to their own lucrative advantage. Where, however, the system of 
release on licence is put into practice, a wise woman probation officer should 
be able to guide parents into choosing good husbands for their daughters so 
that a happy marriage may crown a successful licence period. 

One difficulty which all institutions admitting rescue cases have to face 
is the incidence of venereal disease. There are, however, some institutional 
authorities who still have to realise that inadequate methods of diagnosis rather 
than a really clean bill of health may be the true reason why their health 
records show a blank in this respect. In all such institutions the regular 
services of an experienced visiting woman doctor are essential and, where 
numbers permit, a fully trained nurse should be engaged on a residential basis 
in order that daily gonorrhcea treatment may be given on the premises. Girls 
suffering from syphilis can be taken weekly to some local hospital for injection 
treatment. Day to day medical records have to be maintained. Venereal 
disease treatment is a lengthy business, extending in some cases to two or 
three years in duration. In the case of girls over 16 years of age who are not 
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court committed cases, this presents a special problem as girls admitted on 
a private basis are unwilling to remain for so long a period. Soviet Russia, 
according to a recent League of Nations’ report, seems to have found a solu- 
tion to this difficulty. The State has established medical homes, known as 
prophylacteries, where, during the treatment period, girls are taught a trade 
and sent out to work. By such means the majority of inmates are willing to 
remain in the institution for a lengthy period. 

Another weakness in rescue homes in this Province lies in their lack of 
specialised work. This is due to shortage in the actual number of institutions 
as, owing to lack of alternative facilities, one institution has to admit a 
variety of cases. Sometimes a home tries to combine the multiple purposes 
of orphanage, boarding school and rescue home. This is basically unsound. 
Some institutions have even been known to let themselves be used as private 
lying-in wards, admitting pregnant women towards the end of their time and 
allowing them to leave their unwanted babies behind when they take their 
early discharge. This tends to make rescue work far too easy for the rescued. 
Such a practice is neither good for the unmarried mother whose moral re- 
generation can be largely influenced by her love for her child, nor for the baby 
who, denied breast feeding, frequently dies. It is far better to offer admission 
to those nnmarried mothers who are prepared to stay for 6 or 9 months until 
the babies can be properly weaned and to promise assistance in the ultimate 
disposal of such children only on condition that the mothers stay with their 
babies for that period. 

Still another problem faced by the rescue home authorities lies in the fact 
that certain types admitted may never be fit for discharge. This is seen 
particularly in the case of subnormal, mentally defective and morally degen- 
erate women. Owing to the complete lack of legislation in India for commit- 
ting mental defectives to institutions, as well as of the necessary institutions 
themselves, every moral welfare home finds itself hampered by the increasing 
number of permanent inmates. At present there appears to be no solution to 
this problem beyond providing accommodation for such cases which on the 
moral and mental plane tend to correspond to hospital incurables. 

Real character training is the main function of both the Certified School 
and the Rescue Home. To secure this it is necessary to make provision for de- 
finite religious instruction of the right type. This does not mean that any such 
institution should be run on merely communal lines. Admission should be kept 
open to all castes and creeds, and arrangements made for the spiritual needs of 
all. At Mahila Seva Gram, a recently established rescue home at Yerandavna 
on the outskirts of Poona, definite religious instruction is given daily to all 
Christian inmates. In addition, every evening a short period of general silent 
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prayer is arranged whereby each member of the common family is encouraged 
to worship according to her own personal faith. Arrangements are now being 
made to invite non-Christian visiting teachers to hold religious classes inside the 
home for the spiritual welfare of the inmates of other communities. Lastly, it 
is advisable for a rescue home to function without use of this particular name. 
This is in the interest of all classes of inmates as such a name tends to label 
them and prove an obstacle to their later re-absorption by the community. 

Rehabilitation is the main purpose of each and every institution of this 
kind. It means the abandonment of an irregular life and re-entry into the 
normal working life of the community. Such, in brief, is the definition given 
in recent League of Nations’ publication on the subject. In this Report an 
analysis is given of the replies received to an international questionnaire. It 
sums up the opinion that rehabilitation of definite prostitutes is confronted by 
three major groups of difficulties—social, economic and personal. Although 
the problem dealt with in this article has a wider connotation i.e. covering not 
only prostitutes but all kinds of cases seeking admission to the rescue home, 
these three categories of difficulties appear to stand. 

With reference to purely social difficulties, it has to be remembered that 
public opinion, both in the East and the West, bears heavily on the reformed 
prostitute, although it has little to say in condemnation of the men with whom 
relations have taken place. Similarly, the woman with one moral lapse tends 
to become an object of suspicion and many people fear to give her afresh chance. 
In India caste-ridden public opinion is particularly hard on inter-caste love 
affairs. The partners in an unlegalised union are frequently outcasted ; the 
woman has no legal claim to maintenance, nor security of position, and in some 
cases ostracism by caste members may be the first step to her moral ruin. 

It is probably truer, from the woman’s point of view, to consider pros- 
titution as the symptom of an economic rather than a moral problem. As the 
victim of economic conditions over which she has no control, many a woman 
sinks into prostitution. Similarly, the rehabilitation of reformed prostitutes in 
ordinary life presents many economic difficulties. The average woman admit- 
ted to a rescue home in the West requires definite training and placement 
in work if her rehabilitation is to be secured. Outside Soviet Russia, western 
experience has found the placement of ex-prostitutes in definite work an ex- 
tremely difficult proposition. In Russia, however, rehabilitation of such women 
has been undertaken by the State and, as the State is the employer, necessary 
avenues of training and employment are made forthcoming. For the girl who 
has lived irregularly but not sunk into prostitution, it is easier to secure work 
in the West than in the East but the circumstances vary in each case according 
to her qualifications, past experience, if any, and length of duration of irregular 
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living. According to the League of Nations Report on rehabilitation, the 
replies received from India show that a greater number of women escape from 
prostitution via marriage than is usual in other countries. This statement of 
opinion is, however, based on the answers received from only three Provincial 
Governments. The remainder appear to have sent no reply. Nothing is 
stated as to whether the post-marriage histories of such women have been 
watched. Unless this is done there is no guarantee that the life of prostitution 
has actually ended as her husband may be nothing more thanapimp. Marriage 
ean only prove a successful way out of prostitution or irregular living, provided 
the man is of the right type and that there is genuine love. In addition, the 
husband should be acquainted with the full facts regarding his wife’s past. 
Secrecy and lies only lead to scandal, quarrelling and later disruption of 
married life. 

The personal factor in rehabilitation in ordinary life is of the utmost 
importance. Everything ultimately depends upon the character, personality 
and will to live straight of the woman concerned. The longer the period spent 
either in prostitution or irregular living, the less is the inclination to work, 
the less the ability to stick to a job, and more likely dependence upon drink, 
drugs and shoddy luxuries. The very young girl, on the other hand, presents 
greater difficulty in another way—the younger the girl and the shorter the 
period of bad living, the greater may be her obstinate refusal to accept offers 
of help. The earliest stage often shows a false, glamorous way of life. Flashy 
pleasures act like a bait, and until actual suffering has been encountered such 
girls are often quite unwilling to be rescued. The difficult temperament of 
girls accustomed to live on their emotions is known to all managers of rescue 
homes. Anything but the loosest kind of discipline is often resented; quarrels 
and temper fits are frequently encountered owing to complete lack of emotional 
control. It is often difficult to get regular work out of girls living in a rescue 
home, so strong is their disinuclination to work. Rehabilitation in ordinary 
life is undoubtedly handicapped by the temperamental waywardness of the 
girls concerned. In addition, it has to be remembered that physical disease 
and the lengthy period of medical treatment required are further obstacles in 
the path of speedy rehabilitation. 

Difficulties in the way of rehabilitation have to be faced and efforts 
made for their mitigation. The importance of rehabilitation lies in the fact 
that it is the end and be-all of institutional treatment. Every home must work 
out some scheme of after-care for its passed out girls. It is a wise plan for 
some member of the staff to supervise girls discharged locally. In other places 
arrangements should be made for someone to carry out friendly supervision. 
One major handicap to the successful development of after-care amongst girls 
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in this Province lies in the acute shortage of whole time, trained women 
Probation Officers. One sphere of after-care must cover renewed assistance of 
breakdown cases. A second fall does not necessarily label a girl as unhelpable. 
It is usually due to the exacting pressure of continued bad circumstances. 
It isa cruel policy to issue orders that such and such a girl should never be re- 
admitted to a home as it is quite unknown as under what circumstances further 
help may be required. The true function of every rescue home is to build up 
character and help each inmate to stand on her own feet in the outside world. 

In conclusion, two things have particularly to be borne in mind. First. 
it must be clearly recognised that the factor which checks all categories of 
social service for women and girls in this Province is the dearth of trained 
women social workers. Training facilities are still too limited, too un- 
specialised and too theoretical. It is essential that highly educated and 
cultured Indian women with the right type of personality and definite ex- 
perience in handling normal girls come forward for social training in the 
right methods of dealing with the abnormal. Such work requires mature 
judgment and young girls fresh from school or college are too young. India 
should be prepared to give of her best in the service of those victimised by 
the worst. Training facilities should include, especially for those women 
qualifying for work in Certified Schools and Rescue Homes, at least two or 
three months’ training in some up-to-date girls’ institution. It is hoped, 
when work at Mahila Seva Gram has sufficiently stabilised, to arrange for a 
short intensive practical and residential course suitable for picked women 
students from an accredited training centre. 

Secondly, it is futile to restrict moral welfare work merely to one sex. 
The demand for irregular sex relationship comes primarily from men. Root 
causes must be dealt with. Unless men’s demand is lessened, supply from 
women cannot be restricted. Parallel efforts must, therefore, be made for 
the rescue of boys in moral danger and for their adequate training in self- ~ 
control. In addition, wide social reform has to be planned for the elimination 
of those evil conditions which help forward the degradation of women. Last, 
but not least, public opinion itself has to be educated in order that one moral 
standard may prevail for both sexes and the burden of the consequences of 
sexual irregularity may be shared equally by men and not placed as a crushing 
and overwhelming burden upon helpless women. 











THE JUVENILE COURT—HOW IT FUNCTIONS 
K. J. KHAMBATA 


The practice of having a separate court for juvenile offenders is of recent origin. It is 
a concrete expression of the State’s obligation to the child, and of the value of individualized 
treatment in rehabilitating the delinquent. In this article the author describes the Juvenile 
Court and its functions with special reference to Bombay. 


Mr. Khambata, who is a Presidency Magistrate, presided over the Juvenile Court in 
Bombay for sometime and has therefore an intimate knowledge of how the machinery works. 


HE subjects of child psychology and child delinquency are of recent origin 
and study. In former times and until even the 19th century, no distine- 
tion used to be made between adult offenders and juvenile offenders, 

and it was not uncommon even in an advanced country like England to find 
hundreds of young persons imprisoned even for trifling offences. In 1629 a 
boy of 8 years was hanged for burning two barns on the ground that he 
had ‘‘malice, revenge, craft and cunning’’.! On another occasion a girl of 
13 was burnt for killing her mistress. In the case of R. v. William York® 
(1748), where a boy of 10 years of age was charged with the murder of a younger 
child, the Judge went so far as to observe that, ‘‘though the taking away the 
life a boy of 10 years old may savour of cruelty, yet as the example of this 
boy’s punishment may be a means of deterring other children from the like 
offences, and as the sparing this boy merely on account of his age will pro- 
bably have a quite contrary tendency, in justice to the public, the law ought 
to take its course, unless there remaineth any doubt touching his guilt’’! From 
the time of Bentham, however, judicial reforms commenced in England, and 
people began to appreciate more and more the necessity of awarding a different 
treatment to juvenile offenders from that given to adult offenders. It then 
began to be recognised that an offence committed by a child of between 7 and 14 
years of age, (children under 7 having been always regarded as doli incapaz, 
i.e. incapable of committing crimes), should not be regarded as an offence 
unless it can be made certain that the child had attained sufficient maturity 
of understanding to judge of the nature and consequences of his conduct on 
the occasion of which he commits the alleged offence. This exception was in- 
corporated in our Indian Penal Code from the very beginning (1860). It is, 
however, one thing to recognise that a child under 14 does not commit an 
offence, in law, unless he has attained a certain maturity of understanding, 


1 Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, page 25, 
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and another thing to provide for a child-offender, who fas reached that maturity 
of understanding, the ‘‘punishments’’ conducive to his reformation. 

The first step in this direction was taken when Reformatory Schools were 
established where juvenile offenders could be sent for training generally and 
in some specified craft, instead of being incarcerated in the ordinary jail 
and allowed to associate with the ordinary jail population of habitual thieves 
and the like. In India, a Reformatory Schools Act was passed in 1876, and 
Reformatory Schools were established at various places in the country. A 
further step was, however, taken in England in the early years of this 
century when the need was felt for instituting separate courts for children. 
The first of Children’s Courts was established in England in 1908. The work 
and importance of these courts have grown considerably since then, and it has 
been recognised that they play an important part in rebuilding the character 
and future of a juvenile offender, and rehabilitating him in society. In India 
pioneer work in this respect was done by the Madras Children’s Aid Society 
whose efforts found legal expression in the Madras Children Act of 1920. In 
Bombay the Society for the Protection of Children in Western India, organized 
in 1917, carried on an agitation for legislation. In 1924, the Bombay Children 
Act was passed. In 1926 a new machinery was set up known as the Children’s 
Aid Society for working the Children Act which was put into operation in 1927. 
This Act authorizes the establishment of Juvenile Courts at such areas as 
the Government may think fit. The first of these Courts was the Juvenile 
Court at Bombay, established in 1927. Since then other Courts have been 
started at Bandra and Kurla in 1931, at Dharwar and Hubli in 1934, at Poona, 
Sholapur, Belgaum and Gadag in 1935, at Ahmedabad in 1937, and at Surat in 
1941. Satara has since been added to the places in Bombay Presidency where 
the Act is in force. 

The functions of the Juvenile Courts are based upon the principle that 
the child offender requires a different treatment from what is meted out to an 
adult offender ; that a ‘‘child’’, (who is now defined as a person under 16 
years of age), has his character and habits not yet fixed and that these are 
capable of being remoulded into socially useful and healthy channels; thata 
child offender is in most cases a victim of poverty and of the unhealthy home 
and social surroundings in which he has been brought up; and that, therefore, 
it is possible to rescue him and make him a useful member of society in- 
stead of sending him to jail or instead of merely admonishing him and throw- 
ing him back into the same surroundings, leaving him to shift for himself 
and to be chastened (if at all) by contact with a wicked world. <A second 
underlying principle is that the care of children who are destitute and un- 
cared-for by their parents is the concern and duty of the State; it is the State 
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as a whole which will reap the fruits of its future citizens being self-respecting 
and disciplined persons, instead of being vagrants and loafers, living upon 
their wits, and a source of danger to the society and expense to the State. A 
third underlying principle, which is analogous to the second, is that itis the 
duty of the State to rescue those children who are in moral danger as, for 
example, young girls living with prostitutes. 

The principles mentioned above are carried into effect by a system of 
which the five parts are: (a) The Remand Home, (b) The Juvenile Court, 
(c) Probation, (d) Institutions for the detention, training and care of juveniles, 
and (e) ‘‘After-care’’, i.e., that protective attention which is afforded to a 
young person who has been released on license or on the expiry of his term from 
one of the institutions referred to in (d) above, by the constant supervision 
of a probation officer who continues contact with him with the object of 
rehabilitating him in ordinary life (e.g. by seeing that he gets some suitable 
employment). 

It will be too long to discuss the entire subject. I propose to confine 
myself in this article to the Juvenile Court as it has been operating in Bombay 
City and of which | have had experience as the presiding Magistrate for a year 
anda half. ButI may state very briefly the purpose of the Remand Home 
which is the first part of the machinery which is brought into play. As soon 
as the juvenile offender in Bombay is arrested by the police or a juvenile 
destitute is picked up, it would be unwise to remand him or her to the ordinary 
jail even for the brief period of time which must elapse before he or she can be 
placed before a Magistrate. Such children are, therefore, immediately taken 
to a separate Home called the Children’s Remand Home, situated at Umerkhadi. 
This Remand Home is in charge of the Children’s Aid Society and is under 
the superintendence of the Chief Probation Officer. We have been extremely 
fortunate in having had as our Superintendents of the Remand Home such 
persons as Miss M. K. Davis, M.B.E., and after her Miss B. Budden—ladies 
who, by their personal influence and genuine love for our waifs and strays, by 
their thorough understanding of the principles of children’s aid, and by their 
admirable spirit of self-sacrifice, have considerably helped in the success of 
the new scheme for the treatment of juvenile offenders and destitutes. 

The Remand Home authorities immediately question the child brought 
to them and collect the necessary data with regard to the child’s history, 
his home surroundings and social influences. The child is then placed before 
the Juvenile Court for being dealt with. The Juvenile Court meets in a 
separate building and not in a regular Court-house. The idea is not to 
frighten the child into making him appear before a regular Magistrate’s Court 
with all its terrors, but to put him up before a couple of ordinary looking 
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individuals in almost homely surroundings. The Juvenile Court at Bombay 
is nothing but a room in the Children’s Remand Home at Umerkhadi, in 
which there is a table at which sit the Magistrates and other tables at which sit 
the Police Prosecutor, the Chief Probation Officer and her assistants. The 
Public is strictly excluded from the Court. Also, reports of proceedings of 
Juvenile Court cannot be published in any papers except with the leave of 
the Court, (which leave is seldom if ever granted), and then, too, no names, 
addresses or other particulars are to be given which would enable one to 
identify the child. The Magistrate comes not in his Court dress but in mufti. 
If an advocate appears on behalf of any party to the proceedings, he is also 
expected not to come in the black coat which is the usual garb put on by 
advocates in courts. An ‘‘atmosphere’’ is thus created as remote as possible 
from that of ordinary criminal courts. 

The Juvenile Court, Bombay, itself consists of a stipendiary Presidency 
Magistrate and a lady Honorary Presidency Magistrate. There are seven lady 
Magistrates, and they take part by turn one on each day and two are 
always in reserve. At other centres, more than one lady Honorary Magistrate 
(Second Class) sits with the stipendiary First Class Magistrate who is generally 
the City Magistrate. The stipendiary Magistrate presides. The Rules provide 
that in case of a difference of opinion between the members of the Bench, the 
opinion of the stipendiary Magistrate shall prevail. This is a wholesome 
provision, both because the stipendiary Magistrate is the senior Magistrate and 
because he is atrained lawyer, whereas the lady Magistrates are lay persons, 
It would, however, be quite incorrect to assume that lady Magistrates are 
mere figure-heads. My experience has been that they play a very useful part 
in the discussions, and their suggestions with regard to the final orders were 
always accepted by me. I do not recall any case in which my colleague 
and myself had occasion to differ. An important respect in which the presence 
of lady Magistrates comes to be appreciated is when young girls are questioned 
on delicate sex matters. The girls are naturally shy before a male Magistrate, 
but they discuss such affairs freely with a lady Magistrate. 

In Bombay, the Juvenile Court met once a week and it used to be a full 
and exhausting day’s work. But since lst April 1942 certain changes have 
taken place in the working of the Juvenile Courts in Bombay City, Bandra 
and Kurla. Instead of one of the usual Presidency Magistrates presiding at 
the Juvenile Court in Bombay for one day in the week, the former Lady 
Superintendent of the Childrens’ Home, Miss B. Budden, has been appoint- 
ed a stipendiary Presidency Magistrate and she now sits (with an Honorary 
Lady Magistrate) daily in the Juvenile Court at Bombay. She is also invested 
With the powers of a First Class Magistrate, and she presides for one half-day 
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in the week in the Juvenile Court at Bandra and for one half-day in the week 
in the Juvenile Court at Kurla, at both of which places she sits with one or 
more Honorary Lady Magistrates. At other centres, the Court meets less 
frequently because the work is comparatively much less. In 1939-40, the 
Bombay Court had 1,566 cases to deal with, whereas the remaining nine Courts 
in the Province combined had 1,225 cases, (Poona with 368 cases and Ahmeda- 
bad with 256 cases, coming next after Bombay). 

The cases which come before the Juvenile Court may be divided into 
two categories :— 

(a) Cases of juvenile offenders, and 

(b) Cases under section 7 of the Children Act, i.e. of homeless or desti- 

tute children, or of children who are not properly cared for, or are 
in moral danger, (e.g. by reason of the fact that they frequent the 
company of thieves or prostitutes or reside with prostitutes or are 
otherwise likely to fall into bad association or to be exposed to 
moral danger or to enter upon a life of crime). 

In the first class of cases, juvenile offenders have to be tried for specific 
offences committed by them. By far the most important of these offences is 
theft (mostly, petty theft). In 1939-40, there were (in the whole Province) 
715 cases of theft, of 951 cases of offences, (7.e.70%). But various other offences 
also come up for trial, such as, gambling, assault, criminal breach of trust 
( in respect of cycles and the like), escaping from lawful custody (particularly 
from remand homes), travelling without ticket, hawking without permits, 
and begging in public streets. The last item is on the border-line between the 
two categories of cases: children found begging and picked up by the police 
are mostly not charged for the offences of begging but are treated as destitutes 
(under Section 7). In cases falling under this class, the procedure of a criminal 
trial has to be followed ; but the Rules have simplified this procedure so that 
in every case we begin by takjng the plea of the child. Where the child pleads 
not guilty, the case has, of course, to be tried, 7.e. evidence has to be taken. 
But the trial is summary and, as far as possible, formalities have to be avoid- 
ed. I may also state that in 9 cases out of 10, a child pleads guilty. This, I 
think, should be attributed partly to the innate simplicity of the child-mind, 
and partly to the moral influence which is brought into play upon the child 
even during the brief interval that he has been in the Remand Home, i.e. the 
interval between his arrest and the trial. In the case of children who are let 
out on bail, it has been observed that there is unfortunately a tendency to lie 
and deny the offence ; but even here the large majority of children straightfor- 
wardly admit the offence. 

In this connection I may refer to the part played by advocates in the 
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Juvenile Court. Asa rule, the presence of lawyers is not encouraged. The 
idea of the Juvenile Court is the child’s reformation and not punishment, so 
that the putting up of a defence for the sake of defence would be deplorable. 
It is desirable that a child should tell the truth out of his own mouth and have 
a heart to heart talk with the Magistrates. Several times it has happened that 
an advocate instructed by the child’s parents has come into the Court and has 
begun by saying, ‘‘This is an entirely false case. My client is absolutely in- 
nocent. The case has been trumped up by so and so’’, ete. When the child 
is asked to step forward near the table of the Magistrates and is questioned in 
a quiet voice as to whether he did not commit the theft or other offence charged 
against him, and is told that he could tell the truth without any fear, the child 
pleads guilty straightaway—to the discomfiture of the learned advocate! In 
the course of a year and a half, some 7 or 8 such cases occurred. On such occa- 
sions I made it a point to address the advocate concerned and to impress upon 
him also the desirability of co-operating with the Court in making the child 
tell the truth and so display his higher nature, and in getting a suitable order 
made for the child’s own benefit and reformation, instead of the advocate’s 
services being availed of by the child or his parents to take up a contentious 
and false attitude which an actual trial would show up within a few 
minutes. The lawyer concerned would then apologise and say that he had 
no direct contact with the child but had made the statements that he did upon 
the instructions of the child’s parents ; and he would then be really useful to 
the Court, e.g. by joining the Court in trying to persuade his clients, the 
parents, that it would be better for the child to be sent to a certified school 
than to be sent back to his parents as they wished to be done. I have no doubt 
that at least half a dozen advocates have left the Juvenile Court in my time 
with a better appreciation of their duties and functions when they are engaged 
for a child-offender put up before this Court. 

An important point with regard to the trial of a juvenile offender is that ~ 
there is no conviction. The Court simply records that the child is ‘‘found to 
have committed’’ such and such an offence. There is no conviction in the 
legal sense, and no disability arising from a legal conviction attaches to the 
child in any event. Formerly, the police, according to their usual system, used 
to take the finger-prints of the child, but in 1936 an amendment was made in 
the Children Act as a result of which the words ‘‘conviction’’ and ‘‘convicted’’ 
were meticulously omitted from the Act, and since then the taking of a child’s 
finger prints have been ordered to be discontinued. The result, therefore, is 
that an offence committed by a child is not regarded as an offence in the strict 
sense of the term,and no stigma attaches to the man in after-life for any follies 
or wrongs which he might haye committed in his childhood days. He is, 
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therefore, enabled to start in life with a clean state. 

The more important work of the Court, however, begins, after it has 
recorded, at the end of the trial, that a child has committed an offence. The 
Magistrate then turns to the Chief Probation Officer or her assistants who are 
present in the Court and asks them about the history of the child. The Pro- 
bation Officer has usually collected a good deal of information by questioning 
the child, by questioning his parents or guardian, and sometimes by visiting the 
place of abode of the child and noting the surrounding circumstances. After 
hearing the Probation Officer and the Chief Probation Officer, the Magistrate 
turns to the parents of the child. It is quite necessary to secure the attendance 
of one or both parents, or guardian of the child at the trial, and there is a 
special provision in the Act to secure this attendance. The Magistrate explains 
to the parents what order is proposed to be made in the case ; and the parents 
are heard in the matter. The point of view of the parents is thus taken into 
consideration before the Court makes any final order with regard to the child; 
and the parents’ sentiments are respected, but are not allowed to override the 
main consideration that such order should be made as is best in the child’s 
interest. 

The modes of punishment, or I should rather say ‘‘the methods of deal- 
ing with children who have been found to have committed offences’’, are many 
and various. If the offence is of a trifling nature and the report of the Proba- 
tion Officer shows that the home-conditions are satisfactory, the child is merely 
discharged after an admonition. This, however, is not very frequent. The 
more frequent method is that of committing the child back to the care of his 
parents or guardian or other fit person frum whom a bond (generally in the 
sum of Rs. 100 without surety) is taken containing several stipulations, and 
the child is placed under the supervision of one of the Probation Officers named 
by the Court. The usual conditions in the bond are that the child will be pro- 
perly taken care of, will be regularly sent to school and will not be taken out of 
the Court’s jurisdiction without permission; that the child’s residence wili not 
be changed without informing the Probation Officer, that any misbehaviour 
or the abscondence of the child will be forthwith reported, that the Probation 
Officer will be given all necessary assistance in performing his duties of super- 
vision, and that the child will be produced in Court at the end of the period 
of probation (usually 1 year) or whenever required. This method (of com- 
mitting the child to the care of a fit person, with bond, and supervision) is most 
useful for several reasons. First, the child is kept under his normal home 
influences. Secondly, the parents also derive satisfaction from the fact that 
the child is with them and not sent to a certified school. Thirdly, there is a 
moral check both upon the child and the parent by reason of the supervision 
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exercised by the Probation Officer, and the legal check upon the parent by 
reason of his bond. Parental responsibility is thus not undermined. Fourthly, 
there is the practical consideration that the accommodation in our certified 
schools is very limited and the schools are mostly full up all the time. Few 
vacancies occur each week, and these vacancies should be reserved for children 
who are destitutes and therefore more immediately in need of being taken care 
of at State expense at an institute than those children who have parents able 
to earn and take care of them. This, however, does not mean that all juvenile 
offenders are handed back to parents and only destitutes are sent to institutions. 
As matter of fact, where the offence or the previous history shows gross 
depravity of mind, or where the child has been brought up a second or a third 
time before the Juvenile Court for the same or a different type of offence, or 
where the child’s home conditions are unsatisfactory, institutional treatment 
has to be resorted to. 

A third important method is, (as already implied from what is stated 
above), that of committing the offender to a certified school. This is to be for 
a period of not less than two years in the case of youthful offenders who, at 
the date of the order, are over the age of 15 years, and not less than 3 years in 
the case of other youthful offenders. A fairly long period is prescribed in order 
that the child may have sufficient opportunity of getting the necessary training 
and discipline. Detention for short periods of 2 or 3 months will be perfectly 
useless for then the child would not have stayed long enough to learn any- 
thing or to imbibe the virtues of discipline, comradeship, co-operation, give- 
and-take, and tolerance towards other children. Another method is caning ; 
but it is resorted to only where it is believed that the other methods would not 
be effective or appropriate. Still another method is to order the payment of a 
fine. For example, when some damage has been done to the Complainant or 
some loss has been occasioned to him, and it becomes necessary to compensate 
him, the Court may order the payment of a fine if that would not operate asa 
hardship and would be just under the circumstances. But the Court has the 
power of ordering that the parent or guardian should pay ‘the fine instead of 
the child. If the child is under 14, the Court cannot order the child to pay a 
fine inany event. Imprisonment is not altogether excluded by the Act. A 
juvenile offender of 14 years or over may be sentenced to a term of impri- 
sonment if the Court certifies that he is of so unruly or depraved a char- 
acter that he is not a fit person to be sent to a certified school and that none 
of the other methods in which the case may legally be dealt with is suitable. 
However, in actual practice no juvenile offender is sent to a prison. During 
the period I was at the Juvenile Court, none was sent by that Court; but there 
was one instance of a lad of over 15 years of age having been committed to the 
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High Court Sessions on a charge of rape, who was sentenced by Mr. Justice 
Lokur to a term of imprisonment. That sentence, however, created a stir in 
the Children’s Aid Society and allied circles. However, the case was a pecu- 
liar one and the exceptional step taken by the learned Judge was probably not 
inappropriate. 

Hitherto I have discussed the first category of cases which come up be- 
fore Juvenile Courts, viz., the trial of youthful offenders. The second category 
of cases deals with the protective aspect of the Court. Destitute, homeless and 
uneared-for children and children in moral danger are put up before the 
Court on applications under Section 7 of the Act in order to be dealt with in a 
suitable manner. Children found begging are generally put up under S. 7. 
And in such eases it is not unusual to find parents coming and pestering the 
Court, and weeping and making all sorts of fuss to get the child back. But the 
Magistrate has to be firm about the matter and should not allow himself to be 
led away by any sentimental considerations. After considering the report of 
the Probation Officer as to the home-conditions of the child and hearing the 
parents, the Court orders such children to be detained in one or the other of 
the institutions for the care of Juveniles (referred to in the next paragraph). 
In a few cases, however, the child is committed back to the care of his 
parent or relative upon a bond being taken from such parent or relative, and 
the supervision of a Probation Officer is superadded. 

In connection with this category of cases, I may mention that several 
times blind or crippled children found begging in the streets are put up before 
the Court. In each case it requires some thought to decide upon the appro- 
priate institution to which the child may be committed. In selection of the 
institution, the Court has to have due regard to the religion of the child and 
must see that it is sent to an institution where facilities for instruction in his 
religion are afforded. Blind children are sent to the Happy Home for the Blind, 
the Victoria Memorial School for the Blind or to the Dadar School for the 
Blind. Deaf-mutes are sent to one or the other of the schools for such children 
in Bombay. Muslim girls are as far as possible accommodated in the Bawla 
Orphanage. Hindu girls are likewise accommodated in the Shradhanand Ashram, 
run by the Hindu Women’s Rescue Home Society and situated at Matunga. 
Christian girls are sent to the St. Catherine’s Home at Andheri, or the Salva- 
tion Army Girls’ Home at Sion. The Byramji Jeejeebhoy Home at Matunga 
is for both boys and girls, but the boys must be below 10 years of age. As 
the children from that Home are sent to outside schools and as that Home isa 
mixed one and the premises are not sufficiently secure, it is necessary that no 
child who is sexually precocious or who has truant tendencies should be 
sent there. Then, of course, there are the general schools like the David 
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Sassoon Industrial School and the Children’s Home at Chembur where the 
majority of the boys are sent up. In case of children whose parents are at 
Poona or places near there, arrangements are sometimes made to send them 
to Yeravda Industrial School ; but that school cannot be crowded up by the 
Bombay Court and that institution has to be left for the use of the Poona 
Juvenile Court. Arrangements are sometimes made to send children from 
other provinces and states, like Madras and the Hyderabad State, to the autho- 
rities of those places, provided they are willing to make accommodation for the 
children in institutions under their control. This repatriation is desirable so 
that the children may find themselves more or less in the surroundings of their 
native place, and be mixed with children speaking their own native tongue. 

I may also mention that a large number of children are truants from 
their native place. The city of Bombay is a powerful magnet for children with 
truant tendencies. Scores of them come to Bombay every year, travelling 
ticketless without exception. Cases of such children are investigated in great 
detail by the Chief Probation Officer, and their parents or guardians at the 
native place are communicated with through the police of the district concern- 
ed. Now and again it happens that the child having come to Bombay and 
having tasted the bitter fruits of loafing about in a large friendless city, be- 
comes repentent and begs to be sent back to his parents. In such cases the 
Chief Probation Officer recommends, and the Court generally accepts her re- 
commendation, that the child should be sent back to his parent upeountry. A 
railway (or steamer) ticket is given to the child, and a Police Constable sees 
to it that he gets into the proper train. The P. C. requests the guard or a 
Police Constable travelling in the train to keep an eye on the child. In the 
majority of cases of repatriation the child goes back home all right. An inti- 
mation from the child’s parents is received by the Chief Probation Officer about 
the safe arrival of the child. But in a few cases it does happen that a child 
gets down at Thana or Kalyan or Bassein and again finds his way back to 
Bombay. If such a child is picked up a second time, then the only way to deal 
with him is to send him to a certified school. 

Two serious problems confronting the Court are: (i) children suffering 
from venereal diseases, and (ii) mentally defective children. V. D. children 
(for want of any better arrangement) would be remanded for long periods to 
the Remand Home, and they would be treated there or sent to the J. J. Hospi- 
tal from time to time for treatment, until finally cured. Mentally defective 
children used to be kept in a separate part of the Remand Home, but a separate 
home for M. D. children has now been opened at Chembur. These V. D. and 
M. D. children have been the special concern of the Lady Superintendents of 
the Remand Home; and we all owe adeep debt of gratitude to the former 
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Superintendents for their constant tender care of such children. 

I have discussed above the two categories of cases which come up before 
the Juvenile Court. There is also a third class of cases, but this is of little 
importance compared to the other two classes. That class is of uncontrollable 
children. Off and on an exasperated parent brings up his child before the 
Juvenile Court and narrates a long tale of the child’s misdeeds, and states that 
he desires that the child should be sent to a certified school. Considering that 
our certified schools are so fearfully crowded, one cannot easily accede to 
the parent’s request. What I used to do in such cases was to give admonition 
and advice to the child who, by the very fact of his being put up before the 
Magistrate, had already recovered a part of his sanity. The child also used to 
be questioned (after first sending the parent out of the Court-room), so that 
he might freely tell the Magistrate what his difficulties or grievances might be. 
Often it would be discovered that all the fault was not on the child’s part. In 
a tough case, I would order the child to be remanded to the Children’s Home 
for a fortnight or more. This brief curtailment of his liberty would often be 
sufficient to make the naughty child realise the consequences of his bad conduct 
and make him repentant. Thereafter, and in other cases in the very beginning, 
the solution would be to give advice both to the parent and child, to send the 
child back with his parent, and to request one of our Probation Officers to 
supervise the child informally. I say ‘‘informally’’ because under section 8 
of the Act (which deals with uncontrollable children), the only power given to 
the Court is to send the child to a certified school ; there is no power given to 
impose supervision. This is adefectin the Act. But in practice we got round 
it by informal supervision. Occasionally, where it was believed that a psychia- 
tric treatment would be of benefit, the parent was advised to take the child to 
the Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata Graduate School, situated at Nagpada. 

In conclusion, I may refer to the observation made by Mr. O. H. Starte, 
C.B.E., 1.C.8., in his Report on the Reformation of Child Delinquents :—‘‘The 
Juvenile Court is the pivot on which the whole Act turns ...... The opera: 
tion of the Act in spirit, rather than in mere letter, depends on the character 
of the work of the Juvenile Court.’’ 1t has also been rightly observed, ‘‘The 
child’s appearance before the Juvenile Court may well constitute the cross- 
roads in his life—the right or wrong turning depending upon the Court’s order. 
And it is all the more necessary, therefore, for Juvenile Courts to take a broad 
and sympathetic view of their duties under the Act.’’ 
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LEISURE AND RECREATION 
E, ASIRVATHAM 


Since the tone of any society depends largely on the quality of its leisure, the author 
points out in this article the importance of leisure and the evils of its improper use; he makes 
a plea for planned leisure-time and recreational activities which, he maintains, should be so 
planned as to contribute to the complete development of every part of man’s complex nature, 


Dr. Asirvatham, who is the author of several books, is Reader in Politics and Public 
Administration in the University of Madras. 


O discussion of a new social order can leave out of account the problem 
of leisure. Leisure has been defined as ‘‘ the time at the disposal of the 
complete man.’’ It is ‘‘opportunity for disinterested activity.’’ Dean 

Inge rightly says: ‘‘The soul is dyed the colour of its leisure thoughts.’’ 
Leisure is necessary not only for the realisation of individual personality, but 
also for the culture and civilisation of every society. C.D. Burns aptly de- 
scribes leisure as the ‘‘seed-plot of civilisation.’? An ancient proverb says: 
‘*Wisdom cometh by opportunity of leisure.’’ It is ‘‘the germinating time 
for art and philosophy ’’ and affords opportunity for the appreciation of the 
finer things of life. Ancient China realised the importance of giving its scho- 
lars ample leisure which they utilised in working out an abiding philosophy 
of life. In the highly industrialised countries of the West to-day, where 
money-making and comfortable living are a craze, there is a high degree of 
civilisation, as the term is interpreted by themselves, but a low level of cul- 
ture, partly because they have not yet learnt the right use of leisure. 

In the modern industrial society, it is usual to distinguish between work 
and leisure. The term ‘work’ is used to cover any activity in which a man is 
engaged in order to make a living, whereas the term ‘leisure’ is used to 
describe what he does with himself at other times. In earlier societies, how- 
ever, such a distinction was not observed. Even to-day in a non-industrial 
and non-mechanised society, work and leisure often go together. Where, as 
it sometimes happens in India, the whole family is engaged in all the processes 
of a piece of work such as the carding of cotton, spinning it, and weaving it 
into cloth, it is difficult to say where work ends and leisure begins. The same 
merging of leisure into work is true in the case of every true artist. ‘ Art 
for art’s sake’ is the ideal for which he lives and works. 

But in the case of a large mass of industrial workers and even agricultur- 
ists who use machinery on a large scale, the distinction between ‘work’ and 
‘leisure’ is a vital one and cannot be slurred over. Even in this sphere, it is 
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possible to find individuals who are fortunate in having struck upon types of 
work which give them the fullest possible opportunity for the expression of 
their personalities. But the vast bulk of industrial workers are obliged to doa 
fraction of some dull and monotonous piece of work, such as the making 
of the head of apin, times without number. One of the serious criticisms 
of the industrial system of to-day is the deadening, devitalising, and de- 
humanising effect which it has upon the millions who are called upon to do a 
small fraction of a mechanical piece of work, which is unrelated to their life 
and its purposes and which they are obliged to do merely for the sake of a 
living. They have no chance of seeing the work completed by their own hands 
or of making it for their own use or profit. It is manufactured on a mammoth 
scale with the aid of large scale machinery, primarily for the cash returns 
of a body of unseen and unknown shareholders of acompany. It is true that 
a great many of these people have become so mechanised that the idea of ex- 
pressing themselves through the various processes of work has deserted them 
altogether. But it is possible to reverse this order by a different type of indus- 
trial organisation and give workers real joy and meaning in work. Till such 
time is reached, we must plan for the leisure of large masses of people. In 
undertaking this task it is necessary to remember that leisure does not mean 
idleness. It is the use of one’s free time in such a manner as to contribute to 
his true well-being and happiness. By the extensive use of machinery and the 
harnessing of mechanical power, the industrial West has made ample spare 
time possible for its toiling masses. But as yet people have not learnt its 
proper use. 

Leisure and recreation do not mean one and the same thing. For our 
purpose we may regard ‘leisure’ as the genus of which ‘recreation’ is a spe- 
cies. There are many other ways of utilising leisure besides engaging oneself 
in recreation, although in popular conversation the two terms tend to be used 
interchangeably. The primary purpose of recreation is to ‘‘re-create’’ oneself 
in body, mind, and spirit ; and it is with this object in view that we should 
judge the use to which a person puts his leisure. If recreation is used by one 
in getting dead drunk or in dancing till very late at night or in playing cards 
till the small hours of the morning, it cannot be said that the person con- 
cerned has “‘re-created’’ himself. If anything, he has made himself less fit for 
the work of the day following the enjoyment. It is said, with a certain 
amount of justification, that in some offices the day following every important 
public holiday is also to be declared a holiday in order to enable their em- 
ployers to get over the after effects of their undue enjoyment of the holiday. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the same kind of recreation 
cannot do good to everybody. It depends on yarious conditions, such as the 
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person’s temperament and upbringing, the nature of his work, and the envi- 
ronment in which he lives, moves, and has his being. Thus, in the case of a 
manual labourer, bodily rest may in many cases be the best form of recreation, 
while to a person who works with his mind all the time, bodily labour may 
mean rest. ‘Change of occupation, and not merely cessation of occupation, 
has a remarkable effect in restoring poise and tone.’’ Our society should 
make it possible, say for a philosopher to work in the garden every now and 
then, while his own gardener sits under the tree and philosophises. It is a 
welcome sign of the times that with a view to relieving industrial workers 
of the monotonous nature of their work, attempts are being made to vary their 
work by shifting them periodically from one branch to another. 

If leisure is to be of maximum value to the maximum number of people, 
it is necessary to classify people as well as their interests in life. In olden 
times leisure was the privilege of the few. The aristocrat, freed from the 
necessity of earning his living, very often spent his time in idleness or in 
trivialities. Thomas Carlyle, who was a great apostle of work and glorified it, 
claimed that a well-to-do member of the British aristocracy, with an income 
of £200,000 a year, consumed the whole fruit of 6,666 men’s labour and did 
nothing for it, but to ‘‘kill partridges.’’ While this statement may be true 
generally, in spite of the characteristic exaggeration of Carlyle’s language, it 
must be admitted that the English nobility in general has tried to put into 
practice the principle of Noblesse Oblige. For generations now it has rendered 
conspicuous service to the national and political life of the country and to its 
education and culture, without indulging in conspicuous waste and luxury. 
It has built up a tradition of service and has acted as the carrier of what is 
good in the past. 

When we turn from the English aristocracy to the Princely Order of 
India, it must be confessed that a good many of that Order make a thoroughly 
improper use of their leisure and of public money. The riotous living of some 
of them in foreign lands and the maladministration which prevails in several 
of their States make one wonder whether the time has not come for cutting 
down their freedom and emoluments to the narrowest limits possible. It is 
true that there are a few among them to whom the general well-being and 
economic prosperity of their subjects is a matter of utmost concern, but such 
Princes are few and far between. The leisure time of many of them is spent 
in expensive and unnecessary continental tours and in travelling back and 
forth to the various summer and winter capitals of India, basking in the sun- 
shine of Governors and Viceroys. They spend lavishly on entertaining high 
government officials and others of their own rank, while their own people 
wallow in poverty. The sports in which some of them indulge, such as the 
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killing of tigers and leopards which have been carefully preserved in their 
jungles by a State department and are driven to the mouth of their guns to be 
shot on specified occasions and at the appointed time, are wasteful. In order 
that their Royal Highnesses may indulge in game hunting, polo, golf and the 
like, a great deal of valuable land has to remain uncultivated. 

What the Princes do on a large scale, the Zamindars and taluqdars do 
within limits. Several of them are absentee landlords fleecing their tenants 
to the utmost degree possible and contributing very little to their prosperity. 
Instead of giving their time and attention to the scientific methods of cultiva- 
tion, the improvement of cattle, and social uplift, they waste their substance 
in litigation and extravagant living. They have not yet learnt the truth of the 
principle of Noblesse Oblige. 

When we pass from the Princes and the landed aristocracy to other 
classes, we find that they too have an inadequate understanding of the meaning 
of leisure. A great many of our successful merchants and traders live for 
money and die for it. The fact that many of them march to an early grave on 
account of over-work, unrelieved by the proper use of leisure, does not seem 
to deter them from their suicidal course. Recently the Ceylon Government 
had to pass a Shop Ordinance limiting the hours of work, particularly with a 
view to checking the unfair competition offered by Indian merchants and shop- 
keepers, who at the risk of their health, were keeping their places of business 
open from early morning till late at night. The trouble with many of our 
well-to-do business men is that they have not yet learned the art of enjoying 
life in the best manner possible. Even such a gentle and harmless form of 
recreation as daily walk is not to their liking. They prefer to go about in 
their comfortable cars all the time, forgetting the primitive art of walking. 
Some of them go to summer resorts and attend horse races, blindly imitating 
those higher up in the social scale. They have no time for any hobby or for 
such vigorous games as hockey, cricket, and tennis or for health-giving exer- 
cises such as rowing and riding. Many of them are not even patrons of music, 
painting, sculpture, poetry or literature. Their one and only God of worship 
is Mammon. 

Among the educated classes of India, especially of the younger genera- 
tion, there is a greater appreciation of the importance of leisure. But in the 
case of a good many, it is only a theoretical appreciation. The large band of 
lawyers and politicians the country abounds in turn to politics as the elixir of 
life. In a subject country like India it is perhaps inevitable. Till national 
freedom is won, everything else seems to be of minor importance. But this 
does not mean that we should take life so seriously as to exclude from it all 
forms of leisure and recreation. One chief trouble with a good many of our 
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educated people is that they talk shop everywhere. They cannot be at ease 
with themselves when they are off their work, unless they carry with them the 
worries of their office or desk wherever they go. In recent years a large num- 
ber of recreation clubs have been organised in towns and cities where educated 
men, and sometimes women, can spend their afternoons and evenings, playing 
tennis, billiards, cards, etc. and reading newspapers, magazines and light 
literature. 

These recreation clubs are for the most part patronised by government 
officers, often of the ‘‘gazetted’’ rank, rising professional men such as doctors 
and lawyers, and a few business men. Members of the Civil Service who 
through the years have built up a myth of efficiency and paternal care for the 
suffering poor also have a variety of opportunity for leisure and recreation. 
Their office hours are short and they enjoy a large number of holidays and 
leave of one kind or another on full pay, half pay, ete. 

When we turn from people of this kind to the thousands of clerks and 
others like them working in government and semi-government offices and 
private firms and companies, the situation is indeed pitiable. They are over- 
worked and under-paid, a good many of them contracting such diseases as 
tuberculosis and dying a premature death. Although many of them are 
University graduates and have a taste for art, literature, music, outdoor 
games, and the like, the exacting nature of their work and the pittance they 
are paid for it make anything like the enjoyment of leisure an idle dream. 
No new social order for India can rest satisfied with the low position to which 
the huge army of educated clerks and others like them are reduced. So long 
as the present order of things continues, there cannot be a widespread enjoys 
ment of leisure. 

Turning our attention now to the working classes in cities and the common 
people in our villages, we find that the struggle for existence is so keen that 
there is little or no time for recreation of any kind. When mill workers have * 
to walk some five to six miles a day even before sunrise after having cooked 
their food for the day and attended to the children and return to their humble 
abodes late in the evening after sunset and cook another meal we do not 
expect them to bother about leisure or recreation. The same situation is true 
as regards village women who walk ten to fifteen miles a day in order to sell 
two to three annas worth of buttermilk, firewood or grass in the nearest town. 
The grinding poverty of the masses is so intense that the question of leisure 
becomes altogether irrelevant, if not a cruel joke. 

Both industrial workers in cities at times of unemployment and agri- 
cultural workers during the off season have periods of enforced leisure, but 
they have not been trained to utilise it to the best advantage possible. Much 
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of the time is spent in idle gossip, meaningless wandering here and there, and 
ruinous litigation. It is not yet realised either by the public or those in 
authority that if the spare time of these people could be properly organised 
and utilised, it would immensely add to their enjoyment as well as to the pro- 
ductivity and general well-being of the country. Just because a great many 
of them find time hanging on their hands at a time of economic depression on 
periodic unemployment, it does not mean that they are incapable of enjoying 
leisure. Anyone who is acquainted with our villages knows of the important 
part played by bhajanas, theatrical performances, indigenous outdoor games 
and the like in the life of the villagers from time immemorial. With the de- 
cline of rural life and the drawing away of the talents to the city and towns, 
there has been also a marked decline in the capacity to utilise leisure. One 
of the urgent needs of the hour is, therefore, to resuscitate the village life 
and create a renewed interest in leisure-time activities. Leisure should be so 
used as to illumine one’s work. 

Two important facts which emerge from what we have said above are that 
leisure ought not to remain the monopoly of a special class or classes and that 
it should be carefully planned and organised on a national seale. Early civili- 
sations, such as the Egyptian, the Chinese, the Indian and the Greek, reached 
a high stage of development by providing leisure to a few select classes and 
compelling the masses to work for them. Such a state of affairs is not in con- 
sonance with the democratic ideal of our day. We do not believe in a society 
which reaches a high level of culture and civilisation by allowing a few people 
to climb on the shoulders of the masses. Such a society is a ‘‘slave society’’ 
and its foundations are weak. What we want to-day is an equitable distri- 
bution of leisure so as to avoid the extremes of social parasitism on the one 
hand and undue concern with one’s own daily task for the sake of eking out a 
livelihood on the other. Where the Greeks used slave-labour to provide lei- 
sure for a select few, we may use machinery on a large scale to provide leisure 
for all. 

In the democratic society of our dream, everybody should have work 
and everybody should enjoy leisure. There is no justification for the so-called 
leisured class which does not have to depend on its own efforts for its living— 
such classes as large landed proprietors, rentiers, holders of sinecures, and 
hangers-on at courts and public offices. Work is worship. If there are 
Princes and others who’are not obliged to earn their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow, justice demands that they should spend themselves unstint- 
ingly in the service of their people and patronise arts and sciences. According 
to Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘Those who work neither with their brains nor with 
their hands are a menace to the public safety,’’ 
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If in an ideal social order there is no place for social parasites, neither 
is there room for grinding poverty. So long as we have vast extremes of in- 
come and inherited wealth, there is no scope for the enjoyment of leisure by 
large sections of the population. A recent American writer observes that a 
man who has to work fourteen hours a day or eight hours under a speed-up 
system has really no leisure. What little free time and recreation he has are 
just enough to enable him to return again to toil. His life is one round of 
monotonous work, slaving for the benefit of unknown and unseen persons. 

To relieve this situation, it is suggested by the advocates of Gandhian 
economy that we should revive cottage industry on a vast scale so that every- 
body will be engaged in doing the various processes of a unified piece of work 
himself, for his own personal profit without exploiting anybody in the bar- 
gain. These advocates claim that so far as India is concerned heavy indus- 
tries such as railways, mines, the manufacture of motor cars and machinery 
should be undertaken by the State on a service basis, while cottage industries 
should be worked on a small scale, with a Jimited use of machinery, on a pro- 
fit basis. The advantages claimed for this arrangement are that it will give 
every individual zest in his work, abolish the artificial distinction between 
work and leisure, and render unnecessary the exploitation of helpless people 
and weaker nations. 

There is undoubtedly much force in all these contentions. But they do 
not completely solve the problem of leisure. Those engaged in government- 
owned heavy industries would certainly require a large measure of leisure. 
Even those working for their own profit under conditions of cottage industry 
would require leisure. They may derive a great deal of joy from their work 
and be able to find satisfaction for the creative impulse in them, such as arti- 
sans. Notwithstanding all that, they would require opportunity to get away 
from themselves and their daily worries and work. Not all work is capable of 
being transformed into perfect art. Therefore, the planning of leisure in our 
modern society is of utmost importance. 

The proper starting point in training people for the enjoyment of lei- 
sure is the home. The Catholics express a profound truth when they say 
‘Give us the child until he is seven and you may have him for the rest of his 
life.’’ It is during this period that habits, attitudes and dispositions are 
formed which are likely to last all through life. Therefore, it is necessary 
that during this early stage parents should train children to understand and 
appreciate the uses of leisure. The kindergarten, the play method in peda- 
gogy, and learning things by doing them—all have their value. Parents them- 
selves must have the spirit of play in them and realise the profound truth that 
play is not a waste of time. During this period parents can instil in children 
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a love for hobbies, such as gardening, poultry-raising, bee-keeping, drawing, 
painting, stamp-collecting, etc. Children may be encouraged to take long 
walks enjoying the marvellous beauties of nature. 

If the foundations are laid by the home and the school, the nation can 
build on them. Schools should be encouraged by means of special grants and 
other such means to instill in their children a keenness for ‘‘ hiking’’ or 
rambling and travel by cycle, train and motor bus to places of historical 
interest and natural beauty. Every school should have a neatly laid out garden 
worked by the pupils themselves. There should be facilities for learning car- 
pentry, blacksmithy, pottery, farming, paper-making, tailoring, typewriting, 
printing, etc., depending upon the local circumstances. A child should be 
encouraged to use his hands and fingers much more than is the case at pre- 
sent. While at school every child should cultivate some simple and inexpen- 
sive hobby, which he can keep up all through life and which can give him 
immeasurable delight when he grows up and is weighted with the burdens of 
the household and his work. Every school should have ample facilities for 
athletics, and no child should be given his school leaving certificate unless he 
has put in a minimum number of hours of attendance at games and sports of 
various kinds. Movements such as the Boy-Scouts and Girl Guides should be 
actively encouraged so long as they are free from sectarianism or suggestions 
of imperialism, and do everything possible to teach boys and girls the art of 
social living. 

The Scout Movement has three advantages:—(1) It brings the 
children into close contact with nature ; (2) it provides companionship in 
adventure and (3) it promotes social equality. The cinema should be widely 
used by schools or groups of schools inasmuch as it is a quick and vivid way 
of learning a great deal about the world. Travel films, films of wild life, films 
depicting great stories in prose and poetry, and films exhibiting the historical 
monuments and beauty spots, of India can all be used to great advantage. The 
radio also can come to the aid of the school in educating as well as entertaining 
the pupil. Care should be taken to exclude propaganda of every description. 

Uniforms, regulations, and marchings in groups have their value, but 
they are apt to be overdone. They may destroy spontaneity in the play of 
children, In organising the leisure of children utmost care should be taken 
not to crush individuality and originality. While the West has made great 
advances in the art of comfortable living, it has produced too many standardis- 
ed men and women who conform to atype in matters of food, dress, taste, 
general outlook and politics, and even love-making. Undue conformity and 
conventionality are some of the worst features of life in the West. We want 
our people to be normal and natural, to be themselves. 
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When we turn from children to youth, we need to remember that youth 
do not want to be treated like children. Young people to-day are much more 
independent and assertive than the youth of the last generation. The forms 
of recreation in which they are most interested are the cinema, commercialised 
sports and athletics, and mass meetings of a political character. Also, with the 
general removal of barriers between sexes, young men and women seek the 
companionship of each other and like to spend their leisure hours together. The 
older generation may shake its head in disapproval at this kind of innovation, 
but it cannot stem the tide. The right thing is to place high ideals before youth, 
especially when they are in their teens when hero-worship and lofty idealism 
make a powerful appeal, and trust them to do the right thing. Indigen- 
ous movements, such as the Bratachari movement, aiming at the building of 
strong and healthy bodies in the service of the country should be encouraged. 
So also should such organisations as the University Training Corps, if we are 
convinced of the rightness of war as a ‘‘ cruel necessity ’’ in defending one’s 
country against an aggressor. : 

Youth may be guided in selecting the right type of moving pictures and 
those forms of recreation which will really ‘‘recreate’’ them. The guiding 
principles should be entertainment as well as enlightenment. There should be 
a network of national play-fields and parks throughout the country subsidised 
by the State. Instead of contenting themselves with witnessing somebody 
else play cricket, football, hockey, or tennis, every young man, particularly 
in our schools and colleges, should be encouraged to play these games himself, 
supplementing them by inexpensive indigenous games. It is unfortunate that, 
in spite of Mahatma Gandhi’s pleading, communal cricket is patronised in 
India to-day. Sports should know no distinctions of caste, community or race. 
Communal sports should receive no countenance whatever. There should be 
musical and dramatic societies in every school and college, and in every village 
and mohulla in the city. Those who have a taste for photography should be 
encouraged to become amateur photographers and become members of photo- 
graphic societies. Young people should be made to realise their responsibili- 
ty towards the poor and unfortunate. Teachers and elders should inspire 
them to take an active interest in some form or other of social service by their 
own personal example. 

There should be a network of libraries, reading rooms and research 
centres all over the country open to everybody who can utilise them. The 
admission fee to them should be next to nothing so that even the literate 
labourer and enterprising peasant can find his way to them. In this respect 
Soviet Russia has made great headway. For years now British Universities 
have conducted evening extension courses mainly for the benefit of workmen 
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in scientific and technical subjects, literature, art and civics. Such endeavour 
might usefully be undertaken by Indian Universities too. But even before 
that, adult education should be undertaken on such a large scale as to wipe 
out illiteracy in the course of a generation. Agricultural Colleges, research 
centres and radio stations are disseminating very useful knowledge to the 
farmers and agriculturists, but such information should be more closely re- 
lated to actual village conditions than is the case at present. Weshould build 
on the common experience of the people of the village. There should be a 
rural reconstruction officer in every village, organising the spare time activi- 
ties of the villagers. 

As said earlier, the common people in our villages, towns and cities 
cannot be persuaded to make time for leisure and recreation till their bare 
human needs are met. Some of the indirect methods of meeting these needs 
are providing for free public education and public health, and an extensive 
use of State-aided insurance against unemployment, old age, accidents, pre- 
mature widowhood, ete. The social services provided out of public funds 
should be so large and varied that one will be relieved of the necessity of 
devoting every minute of his time and every ounce of his energy to provide 
himself and those dependent on him the bare necessities of physical existence. 
Common property in the form of public parks, libraries, recreation centres, 
musical halls and the like should be so large and social services, such as free 
education, free medicine and subsidised housing, should be so abundant that 
there will be no need for more than a limited amount of private property. In 
other words, our immediate goal should be ‘‘ Common Property Large, Private 
Property Small.’’ 

In order that common people may utilise their leisure hours properly, 
we need both positive and negative measures. Government should compel 
every factory and mill owner to provide ample recreation facilities for his 
employees. The employees themselves through their recognised organisations, 
such as the Trade Unions, should supplement the efforts made by the employers. 
Non-sectarian and non-political organisations which aim at the improvement 
of the conditions of the people, such as the Servants of India Society, might be 
given every possible inducement to arrange a well-thought out programme of 
sports, outdoor and indoor games, moving pictures, and simple talks on civic 
rights and duties, on public health and sanitation, as well as musical, dramatic 
and radio programmes, 

As for the negative measures, both the State and public opinion should 
co-operate in abolishing such evils as drunkenness, use of narcotics, gambling 
and prostitution. Gambling is assuming serious proportions in India. The 
instinct of getting something for nothing is deep-rooted in man, and gambling 
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eaters to that instinct. Even villagers gamble on cock fights and bull fights, 
partly because they have no other excitement. In industrial centres, gambling 
is becoming a serious menace and poor people lose vast sums of honestly-earned 
money on it. A good many take to gambling in connection with horse racing, 
which is an evil introduced into the country by the foreigner, and one of the 
first duties of a national government would be to abolish horse-racing or at 
least make it penal for people to bet on horses. 

Prostitution is another social evil which needs to be tackled resolutely. 
Nietzsche spoke truly when he said: ‘‘The mother of debauchery is not joy, 
but joylessness.’?’ The experience of the Western countries is that with the 
provision of a positive recreation programme, there has been a visible decline 
in the amount of drunkenness and prostitution. The same is likely to be true 
of India, too, if the recreation programme we have outlined above is put into 
effect. Atthe same time, direct measures should: be adopted in the era- 
dication of prostitution and the traffic in women and children. 

In planning for the leisure activities of people, we need to provide for 
the two opposing moods of men—the desire for excitement and the desire for 
quiet. Some people, especially certain classes of workers, require more ex- 
citement than others. But every one should have opportunity for the exercise 
of both excitement and quiet. Mere excitement is not good for man. It is 
likely to make him a nervous wreck. All that it does is to provide an escape 
mechanism for the time beimg. It should be supplemented by quiet, which is 
indispensable to thought and reflection. Picture going, witnessing an excit- 
ing football match, etc. may advantageously be supplemented by long hours 
of quiet walk into the country or the outskirts of a city, away from the din 
and noise of people. We must not lose sight of the fact that man is a creature 
who ‘‘ thinks before and after’’. A man who does not take time to think and 
reflect is no better than a brute. Even in married relations there should be 
opportunity for each partner to be by himself or herself so that one can think 
and reflect. The husband and wife should have many common as well as 
some individual interests. C. D. Burns is right when he says: ‘‘ A wife who 
is only a wife is a bore, just as a husband who is only a husband is generally 
a beast.’’ 

In promoting companionship and providing opportunities for the en- 
joyment of one’s spare time, we should plan on having a chain of cafes and 
restaurants which will provide simple and wholesome food and drink in attrac- 
tive surroundings and at a reasonable price. The present practice of only 
men going to restaurants, leaving their families behind, should be discourag- 
ed. On holidays and other such oceasions the whole family may want to have 
their meals together in one of these cafes or restaurants. Such eating places 
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should undertake a diet revolution, utilising the services of nutrition experts. 
The whole family can enjoy leisure together not only by having a few of their 
meals in good cafes and restaurants but also by going out together on short 
trips and for picnics, Week-ends could be spent together in quiet, out-of- 
the-way places in tents or dak bungalows. 

In spite of their aberrations, it is not desirable to put down commer- 
cialised recreation altogether. What is needed is the proper supervision and 
control of it by the State. In India one rejoices to find that much of our en- 
tertainment and recreation is connected with religious festivals, frequently in 
a beautiful natural setting on the banks of sacred rivers, on the sea beach or 
on hill tops. While there is scope for abuses here as well, it is much less than 
in places where people assemble merely for enjoyment, provided by commer- 
cial agencies. People travel great distances, often by foot, through fields and 
valleys, hills and mountains in order to take part in a religious festival. In 
undertaking such a trip they not only satisfy their religious cravings but also 
their aesthetic sense. It is regrettable that we have not yet utilised these 
religious festivals to the fullest extent possible in the interest of recreation 
and popular education. 

Thanks to the life-long efforts of the late Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
public taste in India has been raised to a high level. We are no longer 
satisfied with a blind imitation of western art, music and dance. We have 
come to realise that in drawing, painting, sculpture, music, dance and drama 
we can hold our own with any other country in the world. What Tagore has 
done for the re-orientation of education in an artistic setting, Uday Shanker 
and his followers are doing for dance. The late Mr. G. S. Dutt has popularised 
physical culture through the Bratachari movement. The movie industry in 
India is becoming more dignified as a result of ‘well-educated and respectable 
young men and women adopting a film career. All this shows that the amateur 
and semi-professional can do,a great dealin developing public taste along 
right lines. 

In the planning of leisure, literary, cultural, and athletic societies as 
well as village and caste organisations can play a vital part. Owing to our 
lopsided education, several of our organisations and associations devote more 
time to literary activities than to cultural activities or to the building up of 
the body. Weshould so change our emphasis that every part of man’s com- 
plex nature will have facilities provided for its complete development. We 
should remember that the tone of any society depends largely on the quality 
of its leisure. 
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FAMILY DISORGANISATION IN WAR TIME 
B, H. MEHTA 


In these days when throughout the world the family as the basic unit of human social 
organisation is threatened by the sinister forces of war, it is the first duty of the Government 
and welfare agencies to take every possible measure to preserve its essential homogeneity 
and unity, In this article Dr. Mehta points out that the human family builds its sure 
foundations on a permanent physical environment and suggests various means of dealing with 
the problems of evacuees, refugees and of mass migrations of populations. 


HOUGH war has been the most disturbing factor of civilisation, it has 
T' played a vital part in human evolution. The forces of evolution come 
into play due to the element of change, and war is the predecessor of 
most important changes. It is responsible for affecting not only the destinies 
of nations and societies but also the most intimate human relations. This is 
true from earliest times when tribal warfare led to the exchange of women and 
the reconstitution of human herds. Wars of the post-industrial revolution 
period which influenced larger areas than ever known in human history had 
also most devastating influence on intimate human relations and the institu- 
tion of the family. 

In the industrial age, though the family as a unit of human social organi- 
sation met with severe challenge, and through the play of various forces its 
very existence had been threatened, it has remained the most vital organisation, 
promising security, opportunity and happiness to the individual. It still 
continues to function as the undisputed protector and promoter of the welfare 
of the child. After the Russian Revolution it was believed by some that the 
family has had its day, and with the advent of the all powerful and protecting 
State, its influence and presence were hardly necessary. But thanks especially 
to M. Kurpaskaya, the wife of Lenin, and the eager willingness of the 
Russians to learn quickly from experience, the need of the family was realised, 
and in spite of some radical changes, the family still is the unit of Russian 
Society. 

Now almost throughout the world the human family is threatened by 
more potent and sinister forces; and political idealism and exigencies have 
thrown the most vital source of human happiness and security into oblivion. 
Therefore, even in the midst of the greatest war in human history, all peoples 
must be kept alive to the threat to the health, unity and vitality of the family 
in every part of the globe. When man wantonly disturbs human institutions 
that are vital to the forces of Nature, he will have to be prepared to pay a 
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price in terms of human insecurity, misery and deterioration, the extent of 
which we cannot adequately appreciate at present. 

It is the duty of all sections of humanity, even at a time when the very 
existence of homes is at stake, to take measures to see that the human family 
is, as far as possible, allowed to maintain its homogeneity, unity and service- 
ability to its members. Wherever the family is found threatened, stranded, 
broken or unprotected, welfare agencies should take every possible measure to 
provide a helping hand to see that members of a family in distress are able to 
cling together, and find food and shelter till more secure times come to build 
up the broken tissues and revive the vitality and potentiality of the family. 

Even in peace time the soldier in the army and members of the other fight- 
ing forces have presented a major family problem. As long as the soldier is 
allowed to live with his family in barracks the problem is eliminated, but 
fighting forces that remain away from home are deprived of the immense 
civilising influences of the home. In war time when recruitment begins the 
problem is intensified manifold as male members leave their wives and children 
for duty from which they may not return. The handicap caused by the 
absence of the chief male member of the family cannot be overcome, but some 
consolation and sense of security are felt by the whole family if contact by 
correspondence and communication is maintained. International conventions 
permit this contact to be maintained between prisoners and members of their 
family. Over and above the question of contact and communication, the more 
important problem is that of the maintenance of the family of the soldier. As 
long as communications exist, the transference of cash from the fighting front 
to the home front is possible, but in many cases serious delays, difficulties and 
accidents are experienced. The entire field of contact between the soldier 
and his family, though a primary concern of the military, should be looked 
after by an official or non-official welfare agency. 

The Family and Evacuation.—Migrations of large sections of human 
population have been known to follow conquests throughout human history. 
It is only during the present war that the threat to civil population from the 
invader has been greater than ever before and that has compelled the removal 
of families or parts of it, especially children, to distant and safe areas. This 
raises the question whether evacuation is in the real interest of the family. 
Evacuation is bound to provide a greater sense of safety and security except 
perhaps during the journey to the place of safety. On reaching its destination 
the family has to live what the sociologist will consider a new type of existence. 
The affinity of man to his physical enviornment is realised by the scientist, 
and the consequences of a change from one place to another, from one climate 
to another, from one social group to another, from one religious atmosphere to 
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another are profound indeed. This is a problem of adaptability. The contact 
with a new environment will lead to a new type of social interaction. If it is 
not congenial it may lead to conflict instead of co-operation ; then adaptation 
to the new environment will be rendered more difficult. In war time a family 
is rarely fortunate to transplant itself as a whole. If the male adult or leader 
of the family is absent, adaptation will become far more difficult than it would 
be otherwise. Members of evacuated families must receive from the State and 
Welfare Agencies every possible aid in order to enable them to adapt themselves 
to their new surroundings. 

The evacuation of children is a very difficult problem. The child is a 
dependent and defenceless human being. Its entire strength and security is the 
result of its human environment which is available at its best through the natural 
biological families. Parents are most interested in providing the right atmos- 
phere and environment for the proper growth of the child and opportunity for 
its life functions. Separation of the child from home will cause fundamental 
psychological disturbances. The parent-child emotional relations will suffer. 
Even in most congenial surroundings the absence of the home will be felt, 
and the child will face problems that are usually the lot of the orphan or the 
adopted child. 

In a country like India extreme precaution is necessary before any 
Government or parents of children decide to evacuate them from a threatened 
city or village to a place of safety. Evacuation of a child from the home toa 
known environment is not dangerous, but quite contrary is the case when the 
child is transferred alone or with inadequate company to an unknown desti- 
nation. Ordinarily it should be possible for the unevacuated members of the 
family to establish contact with the evacuated ones in times of danger. If this is 
rendered impossible under unexpected circumstances, then misery of an extent 
which cannot be imagined may overtake the separated members, especially the 
evacuees. Still greater suffering may follow if by chance the residence of the 
evacuees is itself threatened by war danger and the evacuees become refugees. 
On account of these circumstances the evacuation of women and children to a 
known destination where protection may be guaranteed under all circumstances 
is desirable, but it is unwise to evacuate women and children to unknown 
destinations where they may fall victims to unexpected circumstances. It is still 
more unwise in a country like India to evacuate children alone to an unknown 
destination without the company of at least one of its parents. A deeper con- 
sideration and analysis of circumstances will reveal that danger of actual 
invasion will be less compared to the suffering that overtakes human beings in 
unknown surroundings. 

Supervision of the new environment of the evacuated child by the 
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State or a Welfare Agency recognised by the State is imperative. The wishes 
and needs of the evacuated child must receive close attention. The care, 
education and treatment of the child at the hands of strangers, however 
reliable, should be carefully watched in the interest of the child, as well as 
the society. In the best interests of children it is desirable that they should 
be evacuated to institutions or well organised special camps run under qualifi- 
ed and experienced welfare workers or camp organisers who will be capable 
of solving the many problems that will face the evacuees under unknown and 
unexpected circumstances. Such camps are even desirable for whole fami- 
lies, for herd transplantation of human groups from one place to another 
offers greater individual as well as social security. 

The problems of the evacuated child during the period of the war are 
important, but still more important will be the problem faced by it at the end 
of the war. The child during the period of its stay away from home, will be 
sustained by a hope to return to its original environment. It will probably 
maintain some kind of contact with the original home through the goodwill of 
the State or of the co-operating States. But all children will not be fortunate 
to return to a safe and unbroken home at the end of the war. The most unfortu- 
nate will not have any home to return to at all. The more fortunate will return 
to homes more or less handicapped in various ways. The readjustment of the 
child once more to its original and natural surroundings will depend upon the 
nature of conditions that will exist after the war. In any case the State every 
where will be called upon to do much more for the isolated and stranded child, 
and for homes deprived of property and protectors. 

When whole families are made to evacuate generally from urban to rural 
areas, the most fortunate are those who have already some shelter or land in 
the village. From this point of view Indian cities are more fortunate, for Indian 
urban populations do not always prefer complete and permanent settlement in 
the city. Going back to the village they will go back to their kith and kin, or at 
least to populations to which they will not be strangers. There will not be any 
serious consequences to the standard of life, and adaptation to the new environ- 
ment and circumstances will not be difficult. Perhaps only the children will 
suffer as they will not have adequate and efficient facilities for education in the 
village. From the point of view of the whole country, the villages will be greatly 
benefited by the infiltration amongst them of urban population with its wider 
outlook, more cultivated mind, and critical attitude towards dead traditions. 

The case is somewhat different with regard to families who have no roots 
in the village. Such families will have to choose their new homes with the 
utmost care and caution. They will naturally prefer not to go very far from 
the city, where there are other members of their own family and community, 
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and where their existing standard of life will be the least impaired. Families 
who evacuate to distant places without any consideration of important factors 
like social environment, possibilities of finding work, and safety of life and 
property may find themselves stranded or amongst non-co-operative or even 
hostile elements. Such families must receive the care, guidance and help of 
local welfare agencies, and if large numbers evacuate to places where they are 
strangers, special rural welfare agencies should be created to help the evacuees. 

On the whole the Indian village is known for its hospitality and kind- 
ness to strangers, but circumstances may become difficult in times of invasion or 
disturbance to law and order, or the need of effecting a second evacuation from 
the site of the adopted residence. Under such conditions widely distributed 
and efficient local authorities and welfare workers alone can render effective 
assistance. The goodwill and willingness to assist fellowmen in distress will 
not be found wanting anywhere, but in the backward state of our country- 
side lack of organisation, training, co-ordinated effort will lead to some con- 
fusion, unless existing authorities take sufficient measures to create the 
nucleus of an agency which will have its representation in districts and towns 
to act in cases of emergency. 

The Problem of Refugees..—However complicated the problem of evacuees 
may be, the most difficult of problems during war time is the problem of 
refugees. The consequences of war time migrations last for along time and 
if migrations are on a vast seale they may affect the social structure of human 
groups and larger communities. Family disorganisation also takes place ex- 
tensively amongst populations that are compelled to shift from invaded or 
conquered areas. Members of the family may be lost and the family may entirely 
lose its stable moorings and drift into poverty, destitution or immorality. 

The refugee problem needs to be dealt with generally and whilst certain 
aspects may not affect the family directly the mass treatment of the refugee 
problem is bound to eventuaily affect the vitality and unity of the family. 
The refugee problem has existed in the world from earliest times. Even during 
tribal warfare entire tribes were torn from their physical moorings and com- 
pelled to scatter themselves, facing hunger and hardship, struggling for mere 
survival. On a mass scale the continent of Europe has known the largest 
number of refugees, and the Jews as a community have suffered grave hard- 
ships in their search for a habitable abode. In India refugee populations have 
roamed the land from one corner to another under the stress of conquest and 
war, but more so as a consequence of famine and distress. The unforgettable 
famine of 1900 led to the migrations of lacs of people from famine stricken 
areas to cities and more fertile lands. 

The refugee problem is not merely a problem of movement of popula- 
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tion from one place to another. The human family builds its sure foundation 
on a permanent physical environment. The association of man and his environ- 
ment creates a corresponding economic, social, religious and political life. 
When the individual is torn from the place of his original domicile, the 
family receives a shock which affects the entire social structure. The stand- 
ard of life is suddenly and radically altered, economic life is disorganised, 
social contacts are lost and political problems arise. Man in migration is 
only capable of carrying with him the minimum of moveable properties, 
accumulated mass of traditions, his language and his religious beliefs and 
hereditary and acquired talents and skill. With only these to fall back upon 
he has to begin a new life and a new family structure which will gradually 
lead to a new social pattern. This difficult migration, however hard, cruel 
and full of suffering it may appear, has sometimes contributed to human 
evolution. Social interaction between strangers, leading to fundamental 
contacts, may produce co-operaticn or conflict, but eventually in that manner 
human history is made, nations are formed, and fresh life and blood is added 
to human culture. 

India has so far not tasted the horrors of migrations under modern 
war time conditions. Unfortunate Burma, always a part of India, has been 
the first to experience something of this social earthquake that leads to vast 
movements of masses of people. Temporarily they dislocate political and social 
life, and expose thousands of human beings to the horrors of homelessness, 
and of personal insecurity, loss of property and the travails of wanderings 
over distant and unknown lands to meet and mingle with new and strange 
peoples. Gradually these moving masses will settle down, unhappy, bewilder- 
ed to face a new and low standard of life, to build a new life whose pattern 
will depend upon the co-operation and goodwill of strangers. 

We hope that the rest of India may be spared the experience of pro- 
blems which are created by the unordered regulations of the political and 
economic life of nations. But it is essential to prepare for the worst and 
arrange for the regular movements of vast populations with a view not only 
to alleviate immediate hardships, but also to prepare for protecting the family 
and preventing the disorganisation of society. In this connection, welfare 
work falls into two main divisions: (1) Emergency aid for refugees; and 
(2) measures dealing with the refugee problem after the war. Several vital 
measures need to be taken for providing for eventualities and not the least 
important is educating the public in methods of systematic evacuation. 
Evacuation of families at zero hour and to unknown destinations is the least 
desirable as this leads to chaos not only causing local disorganisation but 
also interfering with military movements. 
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Ordered evacuation of any place will generally fall into four stages :— 

(1) Evacuation of ineffectives—women, children, old persons and the 

sick who have a place to go to in rural areas. 

(2) Evacuation of effective non-combatant population when danger is 

very probable and is likely to oceur in a very short time. 

(3) Compulsory evacuation of the entire civic population. 

(4) Evacuation of the fighting forces, if at all necessary. 

The time for each of the four types of evacuation can only be known to 
and given by a government which alone is aware of the real military situation. 
This is a most serious responsibility on the part of the government and mis- 
calculations are likely to cause great disorder and hardships. It is desirable 
that families should keep ready plans for orderly migrations in war times. 
This plan should especially make certain the destination ( or even alternative 
destinations), alternative routes to be taken for reaching the destination, the 
mode of travelling (a dislocation of traffic or jamming of roads may upset 
calculations) and the composition of the party. 

In determining safety areas very distant places or those inhabited 
by strange groups should be avoided. High roads are the least safe and 
comfortable to travel and minor roads will prove more helpful and secure, and 
the military will then have the freedom to use major routes. Migration by ear, 
carriage or rail is mainly possible in the first two stages, and major evacuation 
in the third stage will have to be done on foot. Large well organised refugee 
parties will be more secure and capable of confronting hardships than lonely 
families trying to move on by themselves. 

The duty of facilitating migrations falls upon the government and local 
bodies and also on public and private agencies. The main facilities required 
are speedy and well organised rail transport, clear roads and provision for 
food, water, medical aid, information and guidance. The tragedy of the Indian 
refugees from Burma must have brought home to all what is likely to happen 
when proper preliminary measures are not taken by all concerned. Wherever 
alternative routes to different main directions are possible it should be desir- 
able to reserve separate roads for the military and the civil population. 
Where this is not possible, special staff must be kept on roads to control and 
regulate traffic, clear roads when they are required by the military, and or- 
ganise siding stations or camps where moving populations can be kept, fed 
and treated till the road is clear. In a country like India, where the masses 
are not educated, proper instructions and information ought to be provided 
beforehand through the medium of the press. 

For the sake of populations that have no possible destination to reach, 
refugee camps, managed by the State or public agency are necessary. These 
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camps should be scattered all along main routes and should be thoroughly 
planned and organised beforehand under State supervision. Protection of 
health and prevention of disease, supply of good simple food and adequate 
water supply, and protection of life and property should be the least expected 
for any refugee camp. Moreover refugee camps may provide both short term 
and long term shelter according to the need of the refugees. 

It may be premature to write about refugee problems after the war and 
it may be confidently expected that any civilised State will take necessary 
measures to deal with a problem of that gravity and importance, and yet it 
will not be out of place here to indicate the broad lines on which the pro- 
blem may be dealt with. It becomes the first duty of government to settle 
unsettled populations and therefore families will be required to be repatriated 
or settled at some place. The next serious problem will be that of unemploy- 
ment and poverty to be dealt with by a network of Employment Exchanges 
and a system of financial support by means of loans, subsidies or doles. The 
family will then have to be adjusted to the new circumstances and surround- 
ings by means of individualized study of each family and its special needs, 
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THE CRIMINAL IN PRISON AND AFTER * 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


Since the criminal is not born a criminal but is made one, the main purpose of imprison- 
ment should be to retrain him for normal life. But our irrational methods of treatment of 
prisoners make the prison really a school for training criminals. In this article Dr. Kumar. 
appa exposes the evils of life within the prison, points out the problems the ex-convict faces 
on release and suggests radical changes in our penal system for the prevention of crime. 


challenge to every age. Crime is defined as ‘‘any act or omission to 

act, punishable by society as a violation of its law’’. Technically, this 
is a correct statement but there are other points which make it only the skele- 
ton of a definition. For instance, what is considered a crime by one com- 
munity may not be regarded as such by others. What comes under the 
category of crime in one period may not be so in another. Then again some 
unlawful acts are not seriously antisocial while some seriously antisocial acts 
are not unlawful. Furthermore, some offences often entail severe punishment 
while certain more serious offences elicit light or no punishment at all. Then 
there are also some misdeeds which are definitely harmful to society and yet 
are not regarded as crime. 

This situation makes it clear that an act in itself is not a crime unless it 
is recognized and punished by society as a wrong against itself or its members. 
In other words, society through conscious action determines what it wishes or 
does not wish its members to do. Any act in contravention with its legal re- 
quirements is an offence, and the violators are offenders against society. Even 
vice under certain conditions becomes a crime. While crime involves acts 
which are detrimental to public welfare, vice consists of acts injurious to the 
person. But whenever the social consequences of a vice become so serious 
that much harm may result to others in addition to the offender himself, then 
society may feel impelled to legislate against the act, thus making it a crime. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is no crime where there is no law. In 
the earlier and simpler stages of society, the individual was frequently restrain- 
ed from doing certain things, the doing of which was held to be against the 
best interests of the group. And now with the ever increasing complexity of 
society, the individual has not only been restrained from certain acts but 


* The series of three broadcast talks given by Dr, Kumarappa in the month of April 
from the Bombay Station of All India Radio on “ Offenders Against Society ” in connection 
with the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society 
form the basis of this article—LZd, 


be is as old as society itself, and its control and prevention has been a 
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compelled to do other things, the failure to do which is believed to be against 
public welfare. Naturally, as enactments passed by legislatures increase, the 
number and variety of crimes also increase. This view brings out two essential 
elements, namely, that there isa belief that a certain type of act is socially 
harmful, and that the group which has the power to enforce its belief lays 
down certain penalties for the offender. 

In order to grade punishments, crimes are classified into different groups 
according to their seriousness. There are crimes against property, religion, 
the family, group morals, public peace and order, and the conservation of the 
resources of society. These are often brought under two broad divisions, 
felony and misdemeanor. Felonies are the more serious transgressions which 
are punishable with death or rigorous imprisonment. Misdemeanors are the 
lesser crimes and are ordinarily punished with fine or simple imprisonment, 
or both. Thus the difference between a felony and a misdemeanor is primarily 
in the degree of the offence. The misdemeanant is not really speaking a cri- 
minal, for his offence is simple and pardonable. It is the felons and their acts 
of criminality that cause grave concern to society. 

A comparative study of criminal law discloses that, since social values 
change with changes in cultural evolution, new crimes appear while some old 
ones disappear from statute books. Further, it reveals that crime is relative 
and that the sort of conduct penalized by law depends upon what legislators 
regard as requiring legal protection. In other words, it shows that crime is 
not something fixed or immutable. This recognition of the relativity of crime 
has helped to turn our attention from crime to the criminal. During the last 
century thousands of social scientists have been engaged in a search for the 
causative factors in crime. They have compared criminals with noncriminals 
with respect to intelligence, physical traits, emotional stability, personality 
traits, habits, mental abnormalities, social attitudes andenvironment. They 
have studied the fluctuation of crimes in relation to economic, climatic and 
cultural conditions. ' 

As a result of their ceaseless research, criminals are not now regarded 
as forming a distinct species of humanity, or as possessing special physiogno- 
mic or mental traits by which they could be weeded out from society. Law- 
breakers come from all the different social and economic strata of society, and 
among them are the rich and poor, the feebleminded and intelligent, the strong 
and weak, men and women. Then what is it, one may ask, that goes to make 
up acriminal? It is now believed that mental defect, suggestibility, physical 
defects, certain mental diseases, mental conflicts, deficiencies of the ‘* moral 
sense’’, excessive vitality, habit-forming drugs, broken homes, irreligion, lack 
of recreational facilities, juvenile ‘‘gangs’’, poverty, child labour, mobility, 
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unemployment and the like might cause an individual to commit crime. 

Crime is not the result of a single factor; it ‘‘springs from a wide variety 
and usually from a multiplicity of alternative and converging influences.’’ 
Social psychologists maintain that human nature is the result of the interaction 
between the heredity of the individual and the environment in which he is 
placed. If both these factors are good, then such individuals develop exem- 
plary character. If they are bad, then delinquent or criminal tendencies may 
be developed. Oriminality is not inherited; it is a product of heredity and en- 
vironment. To state it differently, crime is understood ‘‘as a function not 
merely of either physiological or psychical endowment but of personality re- 
actions to social stimuli.’’ No child, for example, is so depraved at birth that 
it must inevitably become a criminal; for the child is so plastic that a good 
home and an efficient community could keep him from delinquency. Similarly, 
no child is so law-abiding that he could not possibly be made a criminal by a 
bad environment. 

The personal causes of crime are those which exist in the individual 
but which ordinarily do not give rise to an antisocial act unless there is some- 
thing in the environment to stimulate it. Individuals fail to adjust to the 
standards of conduct of civilized society because of their inherent weakness 
in their hereditary endowments or their emotional make up in the setting of 
the family, or of their peculiar attitudes, dispositions and tensions. Every 
human being is motivated by a craving for security, response, recognition and 
new experience. And it is in seeking fulfilment of these through socially 
unacceptable channels that emotional and mental conflicts arise. 

Criminality in such cases—and even in cases of feeblemindedness and 
chronic diseases—is in one sense a symptom of the more fundamental disorder. 
Assault by a person suffering from an epileptic seizure, a mania, or intoxica- 
tion by alcohol is still objectively a ‘‘ crime against the person.’’ Theft or 
prostitution by a feebleminded person, attempted suicide by the victim of 
chronic disease, illegal possession of drugs or liquors by addicts are technically 
crimes, and such symptomatic actions swell the figures of criminal offences. 
Though it is incorrect to state that the handicap is the ‘‘ cause ’’ of the crime, 
it is nevertheless prominent among the associated factors in each such individual 
case whether in providing the susceptibility, the propensity or the incentive. 

Similarly, larceny may under certain conditions be symptomatic of 
poverty. Juvenile delinquency is a common symptom of the broken home. 
Sex crimes may be associated with peculiarities in family relationships. Rape 
and brutality develop in conditions which war forees upon invading armies. 
Vagrancy may be an outgrowth of migration in search of employment. 
Although the percentage of the mentally abnormal and subnormal who are 
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criminals is higher than the percentage of normal persons, it should be noted 
that the vast majority of mental deviates are not criminal. Handicaps and 
poverty operate less as motives to crime than as conditioning factors. 

Among the more important factors leading to the individual’s predis- 
position toward crime may be mentioned heredity, education and training, 
habits and occupation. Although today we do not accept the theory of a distinct 
criminal type, nor the theory of transmission of acquired characteristics, we 
do recognize that heredity plays an important part in determining criminal 
tendencies. Jt is not that the criminal inherits a predisposition tcward crime but 
that he inherits certain physical and mental weaknesses which often lead to crime 
under the stress and strain of certain kinds of environmental influences. 

While education does not prevent crime, still there is no question but 
that education and training are strong deterrent factors. The individual with 
little or no preparation for making a living, who has not been disciplined in 
self-control and lacks the strengthening influences of moral and religious 
training, will far more frequently be found among the criminal classes than 
the one whom education and training have fitted to take his moral place in 
society. Then again an individual normally strong may become so weakened 
through habits as to yield readily to criminal impulses. Any habit which tends 
to weaken the wili power or to deaden the moral sensibilities is a cause of crime. 
Habits of idleness undoubtedly lead many to follow a life of crime rather than 
one of honest effort. Habits of intemperance—the use of narcotics, drugs 
and alcoholic drinks—weaken the will power, blunt the conscience and lower 
the power of resistance. 

Although occupation is a minor factor, it has its influence in that 
certain occupations offer temptations of a particular kind. Some of them are 
carried on under conditions and amid surroundings which would tend to 
weaken the moral fibre of any individual. Though it is the individual who 
commits crime, we are coming more and more to recognize that social and 
economic conditions have great influence upon the individual and his behaviour. 
Environment largely determines an individual’s line of conduct, particularly 
during his childhood—the period of growth and development. Of the 
influences in his environment that of the home has undoubtedly the greatest 
bearing on the individual’s future life and activities. The lack of the socializing 
influence of the home greatly increases delinquency among children. When 
we consider the number of children who are brought up in our large cities, 
deprived of home life and surrounded by all manner of vicious and immoral 
influences, the wonder is that more of them do not become criminals. 

When economic conditions are favourable, when there is plenty of 
work to be had at good wages, there is apt to be less crime than in periods of 
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economic depression. When there is unemployment, increase in want and 
misery, individuals are tempted to commit petty thefts and robberies, and 
sometimes even to commit crimes of violence. JIdleness, with its accompany- 
ing discontent, is always conducive to crime. Those who view crime as a per- 
sonal problem list basic elements in biological and mental characteristics as 
causes and others who look at it as a social problem regard crime as a natural 
deviation from standards accepted as normal by the majority. The modern 
view, however, treats crime as a social product. But in our country criminal 
law, stressing freedom of the will, intent, responsibility, guilt and innocence 
has not yet begun to support this new interpretation. 

What has been noted so far about criminals and the many and varied 
causes which lead them to violate the law make it abundantly clear that we 
cannot rely upon any one remedy to eliminate crime. The programme of crime 
prevention is inextricably bound up with measures to prevent other social ills. 
Social life does not run in compartments so that one set of causes may be 
charged with responsibility for poverty, a second for family maladjustments, 
a third for crime and so on. Social life is an indivisible whole and the various 
problems are its pathological aspects. Crime has not been and will not be prevent- 
ed by punishment. To prevent crime it is necessary not only to reform the 
individual offender but also adopt measures both individual and social to save 
others from becoming criminals. 


II 


While the above social interpretation calls for rational methods of 
treatment of the offender, our method, which is medieval, lays more emphasis 
upon the legal aspect of crime and punishment than upon the criminal as a 
person. The punishments authorized by the Indian Penal Code for convicted 
offenders include transportation, penal servitude, rigorous and simple 
imprisonment. Our lawyers and judges tell us that the penal system claims to 
protect society by removing from it the dangerous criminal element; secondly, 
to deter others from committing crimes and thirdly to reform the prisoner. 
But our penal system has, unfortunately, failed to achieve these results. The 
first function, it may be stated, is performed, if at all, very inadequately 
because many of the most dangerous criminals are clever enough to avoid 
being caught or convicted. As for the second, most criminologists agree that 
fear of punishment does not have the deterrent effect which it is assumed to 
have. This is evident from the fact that almost half of the prison population 
is made up of repeaters. Recidivism is, in fact, a strikingly depressing 
feature of crime in India. As for reformation, there is hardly anything done 
in this direction in prisons as they are administered today. 
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The failure of our prisons in this respect is not surprising to any one 
who is familiar with the methods of prison discipline and the conditions of 
life in our jails. For the benefit of those of my readers who have never been 
inside a jail as offenders or as visitors, I may briefly state some of its outstand- 
ing features. To begin with, life within the prison is abnormal, the inmates 
being entirely of one sex and shut off from all contact with the outside 
world. The usual associations of family and friends are wholly absent. Each 
man wishes to regain his liberty and is resentful of the forces that placed him 
behind the bars. Hardly any of the good influences which play on people in 
normal society operate upon them. Further, though the prison population is 
made up of a great variety of people, seldom is there any attempt to classify 
them and provide treatment according to their several needs. The thief, the 
rapist, the capable, the inefficient, the feebleminded, the intelligent, the average 
casual offender, those who mean to do well, those who intend to continue 
law-breaking after release—all these are herded together within the prison 
walls. 

But this is not all. Inthe prison the life of the inmate is controlled 
for him; he moves and lives in obedience to innumerable rules and regulations 
which leave him no chance for initiative or judgment. Such regimented life 
and routine tend to unfit the prisoner for life after discharge in a normal but 
complex society. This, in fact, is one of the worst features of our prison 
administration. While the disastrous influences of our prison system put the 
most severe strain upon even a thoroughly normal person, its cruelty most 
often has its worst effects upon those who are physically or mentally abnormal. 
These emotionally unstable persons are denied upon entry into prison the as- 
sertion or enjoyment of the more important and basic human urges and 
impulses. Normal sociability is severely curtailed; self-assertion is practically 
denied; interesting work is rarely provided; play and recreation, if existent 
at all, are grotesquely inadequate in spite of the fact that mental hygiene 
stresses the therapeutic values of play and work of absorbing interest. 

Moreover, while within the prison the sex impulse is rendered abnor- 
mally active due to the blocking of the other forms of emotional and intel- 
lectual expression which might otherwise drain off or sublimate sex desires, 
there is no desirable outlet for its normal functioning. Hence the sex urge 
necessarily finds expression in all sorts of pathological conduct. If one were 
to plan an institution designed to promote sexual degeneracy, he would arrive 
at nothing better than the modern prison. Apart from the vile and degrading 
conditions, the most deplorable result is that these sex perversions result in different 
kinds of psychic abnormality and emotional instability, many of which emerge in 
definite criminal compulsions. Thus the sexual results of prison life, which have 
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been practically ignored by both conventional criminologists and reformers, would 
by themselves alone suffice to train up a veritable crop of degenerates and potential 
criminals. 

The effects of all these abnormalities of prison life are greatly intensi- 
fied by the regimentation and cruelty inevitable in the conventional prison 
administration of today. Is it any wonder then if prison life results in various 
types of explosion such as psychoses, neuroses, sex perversions, physical and 
moral disintegration ? The whole plan and psychology of prison administration 
are based chiefly upon the desire to repress and intimidate the prisoner in 
order that he may in this way feel very directly and definitely the displeasure 
of society over his violation of its rules and his threat to its safety. And the 
spirit of vengeance has so dominated the entire penal system that the prisoner is 
sentenced in consideration of nothing else but the conformity of his offence to the 
specific definition of his crime as it appears in the penal code, and the application 
of the sentence prescribed therein by the court to his individual case. This system 
takes no account whatsoever of the fact that criminality is a product of heredity 
and environment ; it makes no attempt to arrange his punishment so that the 
least amount of damage will be done not only to him but also to others. 

Any penal system which confines its social delinquents on the theory of 
punishment solely, or for the purpose of deterring other would-be violators 
through fear, without considering the mental, moral, physical or social defi- 
ciency that has caused the violation, and which does not provide at least a 
sincere attempt to remedy the handicap, or require reasonable proof of its 
abatement before release is neither fair nor just to the prisoner. Similarly, any 
penal system which legally determines certain persons to be socially or men- 
tally deficient, deprives them of every normal opportunity of self-development 
and improvement and, in addition, exposes them to the contagion of the vices 
and weaknesses of a whole colony of socially deficient persons living under the 
extreme abnormal environment which our prisons provide, and then releases 
them on an unsuspecting public is neither just nor fair to society. Therefore, 
if the critics declare emphatically that our penal system has failed to fulfil its 
purposes, and that our prisons should be abolished, it is not without reason. 

I, for one, do not contend that society can afford to ignore criminal 
conduct; my attempt is only to make it clear that ours is a strangely in- 
effective method of dealing with criminal conduct, and that it inevitably and 
uniformly results in the creation of a more serious and determined potential 
criminal class. The key to the defects, abuses and cruelties of the present prison 
system is to be found in the fact that, whatever the pretence, the actual purpose 
of imprisonment isnot reformation but punishment. Hence the disciplinary system 
of the average prison, far from promoting efforts at reformation and personal 
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rehabilitation, results either in most efficient training in crookedness, corruption 
and intrigue, orin the gradual but certain breakdown of the body and mind of the 
convict. 


Ill 


It is but natural that such treatment of the offender should unfit him 
for life after release and make his adjustment to free and normal life very 
difficult. During his confinement within the prison, he gets accustomed to 
locks and bars, the constant supervision of the armed guards, the necessity of 
obeying orders, the absence of both privacy and freedom, new kinds of food, 
new conditions of work or idleness or both. In this manner he becomes 
identified with his fellow prisoners, and is considered a member of the con- 
vict group. Once outside the prison, the situation is quite changed but seldom 
for the better. He is again in a hostile community where he is distrusted and 
treated with contempt. He has now to win his way anew into the affections 
of his family and the respect of his friends. In other words, he must begin 
his life all over again under conditions which are overwhelmingly against him. 

But being aware of society’s hostile attitude, he is afraid and ashamed 
to go outside his home. In addition to a belief that he is constantly under 
the surveillance of the police, he feels that he is not wanted as a companion 
or as an employee by those who know his past. The disgrace of the prisoner is 
visited even upon his family, the members being frequently treated as social 
outeastes because of a kinsman’s misfortune. Thus the ex-convict is made to 
feel apart from the life around him. As he is not welcomed by the community, 
he often seeks the company of undesirable associates, forms bad habits, 
frequents places of ill-fame and tries to make a living by questionable ways 
which often land him once again behind the bars. 

Such difficulties of adjustment are due in the first place to the traditional 
attitude of the public towards the criminal, and secondly to the failure of 
prisons to re-educate the prisoner for life in a normal society after his release. 
The public seems to believe that once a criminal the person will continue to 
be a criminal no matter what kindness is shown to him. It often forgets that 
after all a criminal, whatever his antecedents, is still a human being and that 
he is in need of retraining to bring out the finer human qualities. If we would 
only regard imprisonment as an opportunity for the re-education of the convict 
rather than as a means of merely segregating him and punishing him, we 
wauld adopt measures to rehabilitate him, prepare him to play an acceptable 
role in society, thus making it easier for the community to absorb him. This 
sort of treatment of the offender is compatible with the primary aim of our 
penal system which is the protection of society against the forces of crime and 
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lawlessness. Instead of rendering this typeof service to the prisoner and society, 
our prisons misfit the offender for normal life by their antiquated practices, 
and then at the expiry of the sentence, turn him into the street friendless, 
jobless and moneyless, with the stigma of the prison weighing heavily upon him. 

On his release one of the most difficult problems the ex-convict has to face 
is that of employment opportunity. Although in some prisons certain amount 
of vocational training is given to the inmates, the job problem is seldom given 
serious consideration. To make matters worse, the community itself is usually 
afraid to employ criminals. Hence unemployment is an all too common 
experience of the ex-convict. As a majority of them do not have specialized 
work experience or knowledge of skilled trades, it is not easy to find jobs for 
them. It is made even more difficult by the social stigma they carry with them 
wherever they go. 

As a victim of society’s disapproval, he is frequently handicapped by 
limited opportunities for social participation, and suffers a definite economic 
deprivation in the restricted chances of finding employment. Search fora job 
often proves desperate and disheartening. Thus prison experience has a very 
blighting effect upon the convict and leaves him unable to recover normal 
social relations without proper help, supervision and guidance from those in- 
terested in him and his future. It is to render such service that Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies and After-Care Associations have been formed in some 
of our big cities. Owing fo lack of proper personnel and of funds, they are 
unable to achieve much worthwhile results. Though the Bombay Presidency 
Released Prisoners’ Aid Society has been in existence for a quarter of a century, 
only a couple of years ago it appointed a trained Probation Officer to interview 
the prisoners due to be released, investigate their home and environmental 
conditions, remedy, if possible, conditions which might cause them to repeat 
their offence, secure them jobs, keep in contact with them and supervise their 
progress in settling down to normal life. As the work was found to be too 
much for one man to handle, the Society secured the assistance of two men 
students of the Tata School to work as Voluntary Probation Officers, and two 
Honorary Lady Probation Officers to interview women prisoners and help 
them seek a law-abiding existence after release. Similar work is being done 
in Madras and the United Provinces. 

Though some good results have been achieved by these Societies, we 
have by no means found a satisfactory solution to the whole problem of 
rehabilitation. The probation officers of the Bombay Society have during 
the last two years interviewed over 2,000 prisoners in the three jails in the 
City and suburbs of Bombay before their release, found employment for about 
82 of them and provided them the necessary after-care. But unfortunately 
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the ex-convicts, points out the Probation Officer, do not take kindly to the 
offer of help because prison experience develops in them an attitude of hostility 
and suspicion towards society and its law enforcing agencies. They feel, 
he says, that they have become outcastes to be despised and that the society 
which sent them to prison would not give them a decent chance to make good. 
This feeling is not without justification. Habitual offenders have learnt from 
experience that they are shunned by society and that even large-hearted 
philanthropists are unwilling to employ them on some excuse or other. As 
a matter of fact, all social groups are inherently distrustful of the law breaker, 
and place a severe handicap on the ex-convict who seeks to erase his past 
and start afresh in spite of his past failures. Just as the social groups are 
distrustful of the ex-convict, so also is the ex-convict suspicious of them. It 
is not easy therefore to win his confidence, to bring back self-respect, to 
temper his bitterness and make him lead a straight life. 

In progressive countries like America and England, prisons attempt to 
re-educate the criminal during confinement for normal social participation 
after release, and relief societies, in addition to providing facilities to ex-con- 
victs and securing them jobs in various lines of work, attend to the needs of 
the families of prisoners when the bread-winners are imprisoned, satisfy their 
craving for security and at the same time develop in them a sense of responsi- 
bility for the support of the family. When such sympathy is shown by the 
community, it becomes easier to make the ex-convict realize his reciprocal 
obligations and make amends for his past behaviour. Unfortunately, our 
country is not so advanced in prison administration nor is the public so kindly 
disposed to the fallen individual. Itis therefore an uphill task to make a 
success of after-care work. 

The severe prison discipline and regimentation, being widely different 
from the life of freedom to which the prisoner will ultimately be restored, 
contributes the worst type of training for the responsibilities of citizenship. 
The rules of silence, the heavily barred cells of concrete and steel were made 
for the desperate few, and not for the average inmates of the prison. The 
number of dangerous antisocial individuals, that is, dangerous in the sense 
that they would commit bodily violence, maim, murder or endanger the lives 
of others wantonly as a result of uncontrolled temper or because of vicious 
tendencies is, in any given prison, really very small. The majority of the so- 
called criminals are criminals because of weakness of character, inability to 
withstand temptation, and lack of initiative and resourcefulness. They are for 
the most part helpless and inadequate individuals. They have a right to look 
to society for help and guidance in making proper adjustment to its re- 
quirements. 
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On our part, we must recognize that each individual represents a social 
investment, that he presents certain assets in the way of good qualities and 
certain liabilities in the way of bad qualities, and that when for one reason or 
another he drifts into prison, it becomes an opportunity for society to endea- 
vour to draw out the good and suppress the evil by substituting desirable ways 
of behaviour so that in the end he may become a good citizen. _But the 
maddening monotony and regimentation, the brutality, the ill-organized and 
inefficient labour system, the educational mockery, the mental deteyioration, 
the frustration of normal sex drives and the consequent homosexuality, the 
flat prison diet, the morbidly depressing cells, the ugly architecture, the 
eomplacent self-righteous guards—all these do not furnish the kind of soil 
which is necessary to nourish social-mindedness, self-respect and social respon- 
sibility. On the contrary, such an environment and treatment are certain to 
turn whatever sparks of self-respect remain and whatever determination is 
made to reform into remorseless hatred and galling bitterness against society 
and its law enforcing agencies. 

The new penal philosophy, which recognizes the social and psychologi- 
val factors in crime has revolutionized the concept of crime and has provided 
® new goal to humanitarian and reform movements in the West. Asa result, 
the worst abuses in penal treatment in European countries have been and are 
being corrected. In response to the demand for re-training fitted to the 
offender’s need as well as that of society, indeterminate sentences have been 
introduced, probation has been made a substitute for imprisonment in the 
ease of certain class of offenders, the institution of parole has been created. 
The very idea of crime has undergone great modifications. Special courts 
have been set up for the criminally insane, the defectives, the juvenile 
delinquents, first offenders, women and recidivists. These are all new trends 
in penal reform. In these institutions experiments are being made to dis- 
cover the best methods of preventing crime and reforming the criminal. 

Inasmuch as most of the criminals are victims of bad heredity and in- 
adequate social training, it is necessary to provide individualized treatment in 
order to rebuild their character and re-educate them in the principles of social 
responsibility. Unfortunately, in our country punishment, and not preven- 
tion, still absorbs the major portion of the activities of the police, courts and 
prisons. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to note that in recent years some 
innovations have been introduced. At the commencement of the 19th century, 
jail conditions in India were extremely unsatisfactory. Though Jail Com- 
mittees were appointed in 1836 and then again in 1864 to remedy the evils, 
nothing tangible was done till 1889 when the Jail Commission was appointed. 
All credit for the origin of jail improvements in recent years must be given to 
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that Commission. Some of its recommendations were abandoned as unwork- 
able and others were postponed as unsuitable to put into effect at that time. 
However, the most important outcome of the work of this Commission was 
the creation of large Central Jails for convicts sentenced to more than one 
year’s imprisonment, the District Jails at the headquarters or districts and the 
Subsidiary Jails and ‘“‘lock-ups’’ for under-trial prisoners and convicts sen- 
tenced to short terms of imprisonment. 

Later in 1919 a Commission of Enquiry was appointed to investigate 
the whole system of prison administration in India in the light of Western 
experience in prison reform. Its report was published in 1921 but most of 
its recommendations were not then put into effect owing to financial stringency. 
Then came the appointment of the Indian Jails Committee (1929-30) which 
conducted the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison administration. 
This Committee laid stress upon the necessity of improving and increasing jail 
accommodation; of recruiting a better class of warders; providing education for 
prisoners and of developing prison industries. Other important reeommenda- 
tions included the separation of civil from criminal offenders; the adoption of 
the English system of release on license in the case of adolescence; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committeee found that the reformative 
side of the Indian system needed particular attention. They recommended 
the segregation of the habituals from ordinary prisoners; the provision of 
separate accommodation for prisoners under trial; the institution of the ‘‘Star’’ 
class system, and the abolition of certain practices which are liable to degrade 
or harden the inmates of prisons. 

Prior to the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, when the question 
of prison reform came again to the forefront, Children’s Acts and Borstal 
Schools Acts for the special treatment of juvenile offenders had been passed 
by the legislatures of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the Central Provinces. 
The Punjab Borstal Schools Act was brought into force in 1932. The Madras 
Children Act, passed in 1920, is the earliest and has been largely followed 
in the other provinces. The Governments of Madras, Punjab, Central Provinces, 
Bombay and the United Provinces have also enacted Probation of Offenders 
Act which allow of the release of young offenders on parole under specially 
selected Probation Officers. 

The provisions of the Borstal Schoo!s Act are practically the same in 
the provinces where such Acts have been enacted. In provinces where there is 
no Borstal Schools Act juvenile offenders are sent to the reformatory schools 
established under the Reformatory Schools Act, or confined in juvenile or 
ordinary jails, but are not allowed to mix with adult prisoners. In the Punjab 
a Reclamation Department has been established, the main function of which is 
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the working of the Punjab Good Conduct Probational Release Act, 1926. 
Such innovations are certainly encouraging. We have now juvenile courts in 
some of our cities; the probation system has been adopted here and there. Some 
reformatories have also been brought into being. All these are meant to make 
the penal system more progressive. But we must bear in mind that these will 
remain largely as pious aspirations without a proper penal philosophy to in- 
tegrate all these steps, to re-examine them and modify or develop new pro- 
grammes to achieve the goal, and a trained and fully qualified personnel to put 
these new methods into operation. 

It is not surprising that the police, the court and the prison have met 

hitherto with little success in reforming the criminal and reducing crime. 
Much of our failure is due to the fact that our penal system is built on the 
principles of Retribution, Deterrance, and Reform. Though accepted as a 
principle, reform is given very little consideration, if any. The traditional 
methods of reform, namely, repression and fear, cannot but fail to bring about 
the desired result. ‘‘If you are to punish a man retributively,’’ says Bernard 
Shaw, ‘‘you must injure him. If you are to reform him, you must improve 
him. And men are not improved by injuries.’’ If we are really sincere in our 
object of reform, the motives of punishment and deterrance must be entirely 
eliminated from our treatment of prisoners; for, the ever-increasing numbers 
of repeaters clearly show that these methods have served little, if any, useful 
purpose. ‘ 
The criminal must be looked upon as a sick man, and his treatment 
must be individualized. In other words, we must approach the problem of 
moral ill-health exactly as we approach the problem of physical or mental ill- 
health, that is, we should seek to cure the criminal by personal treatment; 
and, at the same time, we should seek to remove the social causes of crime by 
public preventive measures, and lastly, we should, if necessary, isolate the 
criminal until he ceases to be dangerous to society. 

To this end, we must reform the police, the court and the prison. The 
police system must be socialized and policewomen must be appointed to deal 
with juvenile delinquents and women offenders. And the police officers, male 
and female, who deal with crime and criminals must be well grounded in the 
fundamentals of sociology and psychology, and also in the essentials of social 
work as applied to police service. Such training should be given not by police 
department but by the University or the School of Social Work. ‘The police 
methods of arrest, detention and the like need also to be reformed. 

Further, the legal aspect of the court procedure is much over-empha- 
sized. Since the criminal is as much a psychological and social problem as he 
is a legal problem, the important thing to decide is not merely the question of 
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guilt or innocence but of social health or disease. Hence the judicial administra- 
tion should be terminated once guilt is established and proved. The sentence 
or disposition of the convicted criminal should be placed in the hands of 
those more expert than the lay court in matters of character and behaviour 
analysis. The courts therefore must be socialized, and the Juvenile Court is 
a step in the right direction. 

As regards the prison and its administration, it is generally admitted 
that there is much room for improvement. Inasmuch as the criminal is the 
victim of bad heredity and inadequate social training, it is necessary to 
provide individualized treatment in such a way as to rebuild, if possible, his 
character and re-educate him in the fundamental principles of social responsi- 
bility. To this end, the following reforms may be suggested. In the first 
place, our correctional institutions should be regarded primarily as places for 
such re-training of the offender as would enable him to return to society as 
law-abiding citizen. The jails should be entirely places of detention and in 
no sense institutions for the reception of convicted criminals. Those con- 
victed of petty offences should, as far as possible, be kept out of penal institu- 
tions and handled through fines, probation, psychiatric clinics and social 
guidance. (This method would eliminate the tremendous cost of maintaining 
such persons by the hundreds in prison.) This would apply to all except 
those potentially dangerous individuals, such as the mentally defective and 
abnormal, or hardened criminals who happen to be apprehended for petty 
offences. Such types must, of course, be segregated and treated until cured 
or until death. Those convicted of more serious crimes should be sent to 
institutions where they will be properly examined, classified and subjected to 
appropriate treatment. The end sought should be the complete reformation 
of the reformable ones, irrespective of the crimes committed. This would 
prevent turning back into the city each month scores of hardened and skillful 
criminals whose prison life has only served to make them more determined to 
commit crimes and more capable in the act. . 

This method of individualized treatment would call for special types of 
institutions. The defective delinquents must be cared for in an institution 
modelled in accordance with their special needs. The insane must be shelter- 
ed in separate quarters. The ‘‘normal’’ criminals usually constitute the 
largest misdemeanant group; they are amenable to a scientifically planned 
programme of correction. An institution meant for this group should fune- 
tion as an institution for social education and training in citizenship. The 
hardened recidivist is probably beyond redemption and should be segregated 
in a separate institution. Some of these special institutions ean be made self- 
supporting by adding industrial or agricultural units. In addition, each 
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institution should be equipped with a hospital and attending physician as well 
as a psychologist and psychiatrist. 

Furthermore, provision should be made for a normal sex life on the part 
of the inmates of penal institutions who are detained for a period of more than 
a month. Some attention should also be given to the families of persons 
serving terms in prison. We would all agree that it is unjust to make innocent 
persons suffer for the crimes of another, yet this is what happens in almost all 
cases where the offender is the breadwinner, and leaves his family and children 
without any means of support. In such cases, children may be forced to work, 
or the mother may be obliged to depend on charity or resort to immoral ways 
of earning a living. Many such cases have come to the notice of the Probation 
Officer of the Bombay Released Prisoners’ Aid Society. To prevent such 
disintegration of families of prisoners, we should work out a system of caring 
for their families. In prisons that provide well managed industrial or farm 
work, able-bodied prisoners will be able to earn more than enough for their 
own support, and the surplus can be used to help those made dependent by their 
imprisonment. Enough should be added to these earnings to enable their 
dependents to provide for themselves with the necessaries of life. 

To prevent the ex-convict from relapsing into crime, it is, to begin with, 
necessary to change the attitude of the public towards the criminal. In the 
second place, some co-operation should be established between the prison and 
the employers of labour, If the latter give their support to this type of work, 
the unusual difficulties associated with securing employment can be overcome. 
Thirdly, we must secure sponsors among the responsible citizenry for each 
prisoner to see that he has a job and to instill faith in him. Lastly, the State 
should give adequate support to private agencies like the Released Prisoners’ 
Aid Society to function more effectively in the after-care of discharged pri- 
soners. Most of the ex-convicts are prepared to make a genuine effort to begin 
anew and become self-supporting citizens. It is our duty to give them a 
chance and the necessary encouragement in their struggle to win. 

These reforms cannot be brought about overnight, nor can they be 
ushered in by sentimental demands on the part of soft-hearted prison visitors. 
They will only come when the public is educated to see the evils of this system 
which ‘‘stores away the criminal for a few years to deteriorate, and then hands 
him back to the world to rob, cheat and assault every weaker person who gets 
in his path.’’ The attitude of society toward the criminal, which is in general 
one of vengeance, should also be changed. It inflicts punishment upon him 
because it believes that he has intentionally and deliberately committed crime. 
But we are slowly coming to see that every individual is the product of his 
biography. Whatever he is, he has been made by the conditions under which 
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he has lived plus the characteristic tendencies with which he was born. Con- 
sequently, what the criminal needs is not punishment but re-training, re- 
education. Hence the prison should not break the convict’s spirit but redirect 
it. Efficient, honorable life after release from prison is difficult, if not im- 
possible, unless right attitudes and self-respect are built up before release. If 
we adopt proper reformative measures, the prisoner who responds to such 
treatment may emerge a new man with good habits already built about the 
better traits of his nature, and with a new resolve and will to win embedded in 
his character. 
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PLAY THERAPY IN CHILD PSYCHIATRY 
K. R. MASANI 


Observation of the play of children has become the classical method of study of 
difficult children in most Child Guidance Clinics throughout the world. In this article 
Dr. Masani discusses some outstanding theories in regard to play and play therapy, and deals 
with those aspects of children’s play which come in useful for observation and psychiatric 
treatment of children with personality deviations. 


LTHOUGH the earlier studies of children’s play were largely of a de- 
A seriptive nature giving a wealth of details, attempts were frequently 
made to determine the underlying causation of the apparently meaning- 
less play of children. Of late years the emphasis has gradually shifted to the 
underlying causative factors in children’s play, so that at the present time 
studies of play include both the types such as many of the descriptive studies 
by Gessel, Charlotte Buhler, Danziger etc., as also studies of play activity 
undertaken with the object mainly of securing the reasons behind it. Here 
various workers according to their dominant interests, views and beliefs tend 
to focus attention on those aspects of play activity which tended to fit in with 
their theories and conceptions regarding the motivation behind play. Thus 
Stanley Hall believed that in his play the child passes through a series of 
cycles such as was found to be the case in the evolution of the race. Groos be- 
lieved that play represents rehearsal of functions which would be needed later 
on by the individual in order to survive. He thus tended to look upon play as 
an expression of instincts which prepares the individual for adult life. Spencer 
regarded play as an outlet for surplus motor energy. 

All these workers committed the same mistake as is so common in 
diverse fields of life, namely, that of regarding one of the factors underlying 
motivation as the only one. Whereas of recent years a great many workers in 
psychology have borne this error in mind, the work of quite a few investiga- 
tors even of comparatively recent years is characterised by the same narrow 
tendency. Hence, very often there is nothing wrong in the theory propounded 
by various workers and there is no real contradiction in the formulations of 
different workers except when the worker generalises in regard to the one or 
more particular factors which he has discovered and studied minutely and pre- 
sents them as the only causative factor or factors. It was with the conception 
of the unconscious mind as formulated by Freud that the understanding of 
child psychology like adult psychology gained the depth it had been lacking 
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previously—a lack which was responsible for the scanty knowledge on motiva- 
tion of children’s behaviour including their play. 

In regard to children’s play Freud presented his views in his book Be- 
yond the Pleasure Principle as follows :—‘‘We see that children repeat in their 
play everything that has made a great impression on them in actual life, that 
they thereby react the strength of the impression and so to speak make them- 
selves masters of the situation. But, on the other hand, it is clear enough that 
all their play is influenced by the dominant wish of their time of life. It is also 
observable that the unpleasing character of the experience does not always 
prevent it being utilised as a game....In the play of children we seem to 
arrive at the conclusion that the child repeats even the unpleasant experiences 
because through his own activity he gains a far more thorough mastery of 
the strong impression that was possible by mere passive experience. Every 
fresh repetition seems to strengthen this mastery for which the child strives.’’ 

Play is thus regarded as the expression of the child’s dominant wishes 
or urges, conscious or unconscious, and of the expression of the child’s anxie- 
ties and conflicts as well. With this view point as basic several workers since 
Freud have attempted to analyse the difficulties of children through play 
observation. Indeed, as will be mentioned later, play observation has become 
the classical method of study of difficult children in most child guidance clinics 
throughout the world. Freud’s own followers were not slow in adapting the 
basic concepts of Freud to the study of children. His own daughter Anna 
Freud and Melaine Klein are two of the outstanding workers in the field. 
Melaine Klein’s work has been further developed more recently by psycho- 
analysts such as M. N. Searl, Dr. M. Schmideberg and others. 

Anna Freud’s work with children also includes to a large extent the se- 
curing of the child’s active co-operation by a period preparatory to play therapy 
during which she seeks to win the child’s love and positive transference by 
making friends with the child through making herself useful to him by helping 
the child to avoid punishment and by helping the child to regard her as a 
friendly and powerful ally. Analysis proper through observation of play, 
through use of dreams and day dreams then follows. She also uses the method 
of free association with older children. Indeed, free association to some extent 
is not altogether omitted by psychiatrists in work with younger children ; it 
is frequently most useful during the observation of children’s spontaneous 
play. To ask a child for example what a particular object on the sandtray re- 
minds him of, although this does not exactly correspond to the technique of 
free association as practised in the consulting room with adult patients, pre- 
sents an essential similarity to free association in the processes involved. Apart 
from actively obtaining the co-operation of the child, Anna Freud also does not 
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neglect to obtain the co-operation of the parents, and she avails herself of the 
information provided by the parents regarding the day-to-day activity of the 
children which she naturally finds useful for the understanding of the child as 
also of the opportunity of altering the undesirable elements in the child’s 
environment. In all these essentials her approach is very similar to that in 
practice in a Child Guidance Clinic. 

Melaine Klein approaches the problem with the basic assumption that 
the free play of children is equivalent to the free association of adults. Pro- 
vided that the observed play of children is really spontaneous, it seems legiti- 
mate to attribute to the individual items of play and to the spontaneous direc- 
tion of play the same significance as is attributed to the free association of 
adults in laying bare the underlying motivations of mentality and behaviour. 
Melaine Klein’s play therapy appears to have as one prominent characteristic a 
very free use of interpretation tothe child. Thisfree use of interpretation is 
moreover characterised by the interpretations being of a very deep nature 
and pertaining mainly to what the child experienced in the past and later re- 
pressed, mainly pregenital impulses such as oral sadistic and anal sadistic ones. 
This liberal use of deep interpretation is criticised by some as depriving the 
play of that unadulterated spontaneity which alone would entitle the play to 
be regarded as truly representative of the child’s urges. It would appear, 
however, that the same criticism would be applied to any form of therapy 
which makes use of interpretations at all. The difference is mainly one of 
quantity and depth; if the worker has adequate training in psycho-analysis 
and the ability and time to carry out such a form of treatment, and if such 
forms of treatment give good therapeutic results there can be no legitimate 
grounds for criticism. Nor does it appear to the writer that psycho-analytical 
play therapists themselves would even claim that the play of the child remains 
totally spontaneous during such play therapy with such frequent and deep in- 
terpretations. The psycho-analytical type of play therapists like Melaine Klein 
formulate that primitive infantile impulses exist in the inner mind of every 
child giving rise to anxiety and tension, and that interpretative therapy of the 
deep type helps to relieve these and the deviations in personality or behaviour 
resulting from such guilt, tension and anxiety. 

In contrast to such forms of deep interpretative play therapy which 
refers the play to infantile situations of the past is a form of therapy in which 
the therapist concentrates mainly on the current relationship of the child with 
the therapist. This appears to be the type of therapy employed by Allen. 
Allen encourages the child to develop a relationship with the therapist in 
which the child may experience how to handle and master his emotional diffi- 
culties, Emphasis in interpretation is in terms of the current relationship 
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between the child and the therapist, and the child is encouraged and helped 
through play to become aware of his inner fears and anxieties, and of the diffi- 
culty in relating himself to the therapist. 

In regard to other approaches to the study and treatment of children 
through play the approach of Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld is one which has much 
to commend itself. For many years one of the pioneers of play therapy, Dr. 
Lowenfeld, has worked out a method which is characterised by a flexibility of 
technique to meet the individual needs in each case. Her approach, moreover, 
may be regarded as one which, with minor modifications, is employed in a 
great many adequately staffed Child Guidance Clinics, and by duly qualified 
psychiatrists other than fully trained psycho-analysts. Approximately similar 
is the approach of C. H. Rogerson and others. There are many who believe in 
the basic principles of psycho-analysis. These workers have not the special- 
ised and intensive training in formal psycho-analysis, nor the inclination to 
carry out the deep interpretative therapy employed by Melaine Klein and her 
immediate followers as they feel it is unnecessary to employ such methods as 
shorter and more superficial methods are available. 

With these introductory remarks concerning theories in regard to play 
and play therapy let us turn to a consideration of those aspects or the uses of 
children’s play which come in particularly useful for psychiatric study and 
treatment of children with deviations of personality behaviour or habit or 
with educational retardation, or finally with medical symptoms without organic 
lesions. One of the most fundamental endeavours in psychiatric study of a 
child is to determine how a particular child deviates from the normal or aver- 
age child in its development or behaviour, and to determine what are the 
causes of such deviations in the functioning of the individual personality. 
With accurate determination of the causes successful therapy in child psychi- 
atry would naturally then depend upon measures devised to cope with the re- 
moval of causes revealed by the diagnostic study and on pointing to the child 
the connection between the child’s deviation and the underlying causes, a 
relationship of which he is quite often unaware. Anything therefore which 
facilitates a study of the causes of deviations in behaviour is of value in a 
psychiatric approach. In view of the unsuitability of the formal method of 
verbal free association, observation of spontaneous play of various forms as 
also of spontaneous creations such as free drawing becomes a most useful, 
necessary and interesting form of studying the inner mental life of the child. 
Thus play observation forms the pivot of psychiatric diagnosis of children. 

It has been suggested that the real difficulty in regard to observation of 
play in children is linked up with the question of ensuring that the play of 
the child is really spontaneous, and that it is free and unhampered, as the 
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presence of an adult personality invariably interferes with the spontaneity of 
the play, and its being indulged in in an unhampered way. Techniques in play 
therapy therefore have as a fundamental rule the conversion of the observing, 
and, to the child’s mind, restricting adult as nearly completely as possible 
into a playmate or a comrade. This conversion is rendered possible by bearing 
in mind certain basic principles. 

Firstly, workers in the playroom receive training which enables them 
to accept the point of view of each child as their own to as great an extent as 
possible. Apart from this fundamental endeavour, they do their best to convey 
to the child through their words and actions that they are not watching or 
partaking in the play with the usual adult attitudes. With this end in view 
the playroom worker casts aside any attitude of adulthood, dignity, or superi- 
ority such as usually characterises the behaviour of adults in relation to 
children. In order not to make a child feel small and inferior in comparison 
to the playroom worker, the latter always places himself physically at nearly 
the same level or below that of the child. 

Then again, the playroom worker refrains from blaming or criticising 
the child for anything that the latter may do. This is not to say that the 
child is allowed to be truly antisocial in the sense of being allowed to do any- 
thing that results in any real damage or danger to the child, or to others, or 
in any desfruction of material other than that of which a large variety exists 
set apart for destructive play. A child is not allowed for example to beat up 
a younger or smaller child; a friendly tussle between two children of equal size 
is, however, permitted provided car eful watch is kept that the wrestle or tussle 
does not get converted into an ugly and bitter hand to hand fight. Nor is a 
child permitted to assault or attack an older child or a playroom worker to a 
degree that causes real damage or pain. In such situations the goal of the 
playroom worker always is to prevent such activities by tact and playfulness 
or, where these fail, by firmness and physical restraint on his part rather than 
to let them happen and then punish the child. Then again any damage to 
property such as furniture, windows, walls, as also any willful damage to toys 
except those placed at the disposal of the child for such purposes, is prevented 
by tact and skill rather than permitted and then punished. 

With the exception of the above really antisocial activities and the 
necessary deprivations involved in checking them, the playroom workers not 
only allow the child to do anything it wants to do without hindrance but 
actually reverse the roles of adult and child by placing themselves entirely at 
the service of the child to do whatever the child wishes them to do. Apart 
from the absence of criticism of ‘‘naughty’’ behaviour, and the reversal of 
the role of adult and child the workers try to come to the level of the child in 
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a mental way as much as they try to do so in a physical way. They do not 
consider anything that the child does as silly or childish and they do not ques- 
tion the child’s use of play material as it chooses even if the play appears to be 
silly or meaningless. The play is allowed to be entirely spontaneous and only 
very rarely is the child directed to a particular type of play either when the 
child is too inhibited to play at all in the beginning, or where the play appears 
for a prolonged period to be fitful and shifting without appearing to serve any 
real purpose. Then too, the worker tries to be as passive as possible, putting 
himself or herself entirely in the background and letting the child have the 
initiative throughout. It is easy to perceive that play in such a setting is 
much more likely to be spontaneous than when the child regards the worker 
as a bigger, stronger, wiser and superior person who watches with a critical 
eye as is usual for children to feel when in the company of adults. 

It goes without saying that apart from the foregoing alteration in atti- 
tude and behaviour the worker enters into the spirit of the child’s play and 
takes part in the play or the games like a child or comrade. Tact, patience, 
cheerfulness, poise, real kindliness and interest in children as opposed to 
sentimentality based on personality difficulties are also requisites which the 
playroom worker bears in mind over and above the modification mentioned 
above. With this attitude the trained play therapist or playroom worker in 
training is introduced to the child and invites the latter to choose whatever 
type of toy or material that the child wishes to play with in whatever manner 
he chooses. Nor is the play restricted to actual play with the materials or 
toys provided. If the child prefers to run around or sit on the swings in the 
garden, or again to chat pleasantly or seriously with a worker the flexibility of 
technique is such as to make the worker enter into the spirit of whatever the 
child wishes to do. The initiative in conversation as in play is left to the child. 

Turning now to the question of what forms of material and playthings 
are utilised for play therapy there exists a wide range of materials which can 
be used. The guiding principle in selection of materials is to select such as 
ean be utilised to serve different ends as the child may choose so that finished 
toys which can be used only in one way or in an automatic manner find very 
little place in the clinic toy cabinet. The material selected therefore is of a 
nature which can enable the child to use it in any manner to express bis inner 
urges or fears or conflicts, or to solve his problems. Hence, such materials as 
water, sand, dough, plasticine clay can be used in a variety of ways by the 
child. Material of this type is mainly useful for the expression of phantasy, 
of urges, fears and conflicts of the child, and it can also be used as material for 
construction. For example, one of the children attending the Child Guidance 
Clinic, Bombay, played with plasticine on more than one occasion for more 
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than an hour at a time, making on one occasion a bird. Having made the bird 
in a few minutes, she seemed most engrossed in further concentration on the 
legs ; making them thick and strong, then thin and frail, wondering the while 
whether they would be strong enough to carry the weight of the body. In order 
that the significance of this play is appreciated it is necessary to present a 
short summary of certain aspects of the case. 

A young Borah girl of about 10 was carried into the consulting room as 
the parents found the child unable to walk. The parents stated that the child 
was not able to walk or even stand and that the legs had been paralysed for 
the previous 2 or 3 months during which time she had been treated by medicines 
by different doctors without any success. Finally, a physician suspecting func- 
tional nervous disease referred her for psychiatric investigations and treatment. 
The history showed clearly that the case was based on emotional or psycho- 
logical factors. The child had got accidentally locked up in a lavatory at her 
school and could not get out for some time, the incident producing extreme 
fear at the time. Following this fright at school she had been confined to bed 
with fever for 2 or 3 days but, on recovering from this fever, she complained 
of continuation of aches in the leg which usually passed off when the fever 
subsided. Moreover, on attempting to get out of bed her legs felt very weak 
and they gave way so that she could neither walk nor stand. This condition 
had persisted till the time she was referred for psychiatric treatment. The 
girl was a favourite child and was greatly overindulged on account of her 
good looks and sweet ways by both parents and the other relatives in and 
about the house. The case was diagnosed as one of hysteria, after a careful 
physical examination revealed no organic lesions to account for the condition. 
One of the main motives behind the illness, apart from the desire to gain 
attention and sympathy, was the motivation of effectively keeping her away 
from school where she had experienced an extremely disagreeable feeling in 
the nature of the acute fright. So long as she could not stand or walk it was 
natural that neither her parents nor anybody else would ask her or even 
expect her to go toschool. There were probably deeper motivations behind 
the symptoms such as defence against sex impulses; the girl had gone not to 
the lavatory reserved for girls of the school but to the one reserved for the 
boys. However, in this case there was neither the time nor the facilities at 
the Clinic to go into details regarding deeper motivations, nor was it felt 
necessary in the beginning to deal with such factors. 

After the first attendance the child was enabled to be on her legs. How- 
ever, she would not stand straight but bent her knees to a very marked degree, 
giving her gait a very peculiar and bizarre quality as she bent her legs in 
walking. It was at this stage that she indulged in the play described above. The 
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preoccupation in her inner mind as to whether her own legs were strong enough 
to enable her to walk and to take her among other places to school were given 
expression in her play which consisted of making the legs of the bird thick, 
then thin and repeatedly expressing her doubts or opinions as to the ability 
or otherwise of the bird’s legs to carry the weight of the body. It is interest- 
ing and significant that on another occasion she played for a prolonged period 
by selecting a wooden cat to play with. This cat had wooden legs which could 
be bent or straightened by pulling on a string, and the child indulged in the 
play of alternately bending and straightening the cat’s legs while testing all 
the while whether it could stand or walk. Marked improvement followed soon 
after these play contacts and within 5 or 6 attendances the girl’s walk hardly 
showed the bending at the knees, except just once in a while compared to 
every step. Shortly afterwards the girl was completely cured of the symptoms 
and walked in a perfectly normal manner. 

Although such measures as alteration of the parent’s attitudes and ex- 
planation to the child that she had her symptoms as a defence or safeguard 
against going back to school, the very idea of which made her frightened in 
case the incident causing the fright might be repeated, were undertaken in this 
case, it was felt that, on account of the very slight amount of work in this direc- 
tion as also of the fact of the very marked improvement following the above 
two play interviews, the main reason for cure was in all probability the fact of 
the expression of the child’s conflict through play. It has been observed in 
other cases that marked improvement follows without any interpretation to 
the child or attitude therapy of the parents. 

Apart from such substances as water, sand, plaster and clay being used 
for the purpose of expression of phantasy and of the child’s urges, fears and 
conflicts, a wide variety of play material such as water-toys, modelling material 
and other toys can be provided for the expression of phantasy, nor need the 
expression of phantasy be confined to such materials. The child often plays 
with and expresses his inner fears or urges through such simple objects as 
stones and pebbles, pieces of paper, bits of string, an empty tin and so forth. 

There is, however, one set of materials which is provided for children 
to play with at many Child Guidance Clinics including the Tata School Clinic at 
Bombay. This includes play material for what Dr. Lowenfeld terms ‘*Worlds’’. 
This set is made up of a sand tray, approximately 34 feet by 2 feet with a depth 
of about 5 inches, sand, water, and a whole lot of little objects to represent 
men, women, children, policeman, farmer, labourer, etc., as also such objects 
as houses,carts, motors, fencing, trees, and animals such as cattle, sheep, 
goats, rabbits, dogs, hens and the like. The child is presented with wide 
assortments of these objects and is told to create any scene on the sand-tray. 
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In this way spontaneous play on the sand-tray can be utilised for diagnostic 
purposes, as it provides valuable clues to the difficulties and problems of differ- 
ent children. Apart from this diagnostic use of play, of which the sand-tray 
play is one variety which particularly facilitates the expression of phantasy, 
the very expression of the conflicts in play is frequently found to relieve ten- 
sion and anxiety and to produce improvement in thesymptoms. Play like this 
has thus therapeutic value as well. Materials for free drawing and painting 
either with the brush or finger are also provided and serve the same purpose of 
expressing phantasy as do the ‘‘World Cabinet’’ sand, clay, and plasticine. 

In addition, play material is provided which is particularly suitable for 
the expression of different impulses; for example, for constructive impulses 
such materials as Meccano, Kleptico weaving, beading work, carpentry, 
fretsaw work, etc., or again, materials giving scope for movement are also pro- 
vided for the aggression activity, such as rubber balls, volley ball, ete. Then 
again, adult material on a miniature scale, houses, furniture, dolls, cooking 
utensils, etec., are very useful as play with such material reveals the inner 
tendencies and relationships of the child with its parents, brothers, sisters and 
others. David Levy has devised a special set of dolls to which children usually 
attribute the significance of parent, sibling and self, and those dolls are so 
constructed that their limbs could be removed and refixed. As mentioned 
before, however, children will use all kinds of things in different ways. 
Aggression, for example, is not only expressed by the use of a toy pistol. 
Arranging pots in a row and knocking them down by a stream of water directed 
from the tap with a rubber tube has been the form in which two Indian children 
recently expressed their aggression as was noticed also with English children. 
Similarly, in play with water toys, deliberately drowning ‘or pushing down a 
floating doll or an animal or other objects by a stream is a very frequent form 
of expression of aggression with Indian children as with children in general. 
An English child whom the writer studied and treated at the Institute of Child 
Psychology, London, expressed his aggression in the following way:—he 
spontaneously selected four rag dogs, 2 big ones and 2 small ones and arranged 
them in a row. He then took a rubber ball and at other times wooden cubes or 
blocks and began to knock the dogs down. It was noticed that he aimed specially 
at one of the dogs and seemed to get most satisfaction when he knocked it down. 
He selected to play this game on 4 or 5 consecutive attendances of the Course 
asking the permission of the play therapist each time if he could play the 
game. On questioning him in a playful manner he stated that the four dogs 
were respectively father, mother, a brother and asister. (The patient had 
only one brother and one sister.) The dog he knocked down most often, and 
one which gave him most satisfaction in knocking down, was ‘‘mother’’, 
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In order to understand the meaning of the child’s behaviour and the 
results of such play a few words about the child are necessary. ‘‘T’’ was a 
boy aged about 133, physically rather overgrown for his age, but mentally 
very child-like and somewhat intellectually retarded, his I. Q. being between 
80 and 85. He was referred mainly on account of bouts of rudeness to his 
mother though generally he was greatly attached to her and was a very good 
boy. He was also referred due to his being unduly shy, gentle, solitary and 
timid, and to his being very afraid of going alone to school in case older boys 
teased or bullied him. He was also reported to be absent minded and day- 
dreaming. At the clinic these difficulties were soon noticed and confirmed, 
and the main symptoms of concern were felt to be his reaction of withdrawal 
from the world of reality and retreat into phantasy whereas the mother was 
most concerned about his rude behaviour to her. 

The play selected by the child of knocking down the dogs particularly 
‘‘mother’’ took place soon after admission, and in view of the child’s rude 
behaviour and his play attention was directed to ascertain the reasons for the 
child’s inner resentment towards the mother. After a few play interviews it 
was elicited from the child that he felt very upset because he could not be 
sure if his mother loved him. It was ascertained that he would run to his 
mother several times a day and ask her if she loved him; to which she would 
invariably reply ‘‘I love you, if you are good’’. Sometimes he would ask 
these questions several times within a short interval, always to get the same 
answer. The child was occasionally told at other times that he was not a good 
boy or that what he did was naughty, and in his mind he had linked such 
remarks of the mother with her usual answer “‘I love you if you are good’’, 
so that he either felt at times that his mother did not love him or more often 
he had a tormenting doubt in his mind whether she loved him. This non- 
assurance of her love, and the consequent suspense and doubt, were particularly 
difficult for this child to bear. To quote his own spontaneous words, he stated 
on one occasion, “‘I would rather know she did not love me than be kept 
guessing if she does.’’ It was this fundamental doubt that mainly caused the 
inner resentment towards the mother which expressed itself in the problem of 
rudeness as also in the aggressive play of knocking down ‘‘mother’’. 

About three weeks after commencing treatment and after five or six of 
the play interviews (mentioned above), the mother was asked how ‘‘T’’ was 
getting on. She expressed that the boy was somewhat improved in regard to 
all his problems, but that she was most gratified to notice that the problem of 
rudeness had completely disappeared. If any reader felt that it was not 
judicious for the play therapist or psychiatrist to allow such aggressive play 
of knocking down ‘‘mother’’ or to encourage it by the non-criticism of such 
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play, the result in this case, as also in the great majority of children who play 
similarly, will convince them that aggressive forms of play, even if they appear 
on first thoughts to call for restraint or checking, are actually greatly beneficial 
to the child and the parents in so far as the child works out the aggression 
with play materials in play activity and becomes less aggressive to the parents 
in reality. Having knocked down ‘‘mother’’ in play, the resentment which 
otherwise led to rude outbursts was enabled to be expressed with the happy 
result that the actual and real rude behaviour disappeared. It isnot, however, 
suggested that the whole thing is as simple as what has just been described 
but this play activity was presented as it illustrates the beneficial effects of the 
expression of impulses. 

Having described some of the ways of getting over the difficulty of 
observing the really spontaneous play of children, the play material employed, 
and having presented one or two illustrations of how children play with or use 
the material in order to express their inner urges, fears and conflicts, it remains 
to indicate and describe in brief the commoner contents of the child’s conscious 
or unconscious mental activity which finds expression in play, and to discuss 
the value of the play in removing the behaviour and personality deviations of 
children, and in promoting a sound and wholesome development of the child. 
This will be attempted in the concluding half of this article in the next issue 


of the Journal. 








A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE 
ARAYA (FISHERMEN ) COMMUNITY OF NARAKKAL, 
A VILLAGE IN COCHIN 


CHERIAN J. MAMPILLI 


The development of fisheries and fishing industry along scientific lines will provide 
sufficient quantity of fish to the rice-eating population of India resulting in diet improvement 
at less cost, at the same time giving employment to the growing population, In this study 
Mr. Mampilli (Tata School, 1942) discusses the social and economic problems of the Arayans 
of Narakkal, and suggests several means of developing the fishing industry and allaying the 
distress and difficulties of the poor fisherfolk. 


[T\HE object of a sound world economy has always been to exploit to the 
fullest extent the hidden riches of Nature, land and sea to meet the 
human needs. The development of science and the consequent changes 

in the life of individuals have increased the needs and wants of people demand- 

ing greater and greater exploitation of nature. Exploitation of nature becomes 
all the more essential and imminent in a country like India with its teeming 
half-starved population. The main sources of food being agriculture, live- 
etock and fish, it is only too obvious that India’s salvation rests in system- 
atic food and crop planning on a nation-wide scale based on the sciences of 
economies, agriculture and nutrition, and guided by true social foresight. 
India, with 17,000 miles of coast line, cannot afford to neglect fishing. 

But very little effort is made in this direction by the various governments in 

India and fishing and fishing industry are in a deplorable state. A sufficient 

amount of fish would provide cheap food to the starving, rice-eating people of 

India by supplying fat and protein that is so sadly lacking in their diet. Apart 

from the value of fish as food for the starving millions, it provides employment 

in different lines by developing the fish industry, and gives scope of expansion 
to allied industries like canning, salting, herring and pickling of fish and 
manufacture of manure, oil, soap ete. ‘‘So important is this food,’’ says 

Robert McCarrison, ‘‘that fish culture is a pursuit that might well engage the 

attention of the educated Indians.’’ The development of fishing on a scientific 

and intensive scale is one of the prime needs in India today inasmuch as it pro- 
vides wholesome food and employment to millions of people who need them 
badly. 

Cochin with its fifty miles of sea-board, its extensive back-waters, its 
peculiar configuration with magnificent lagoons, inland lakes and waterways 
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covering nearly thirty square miles, its geographical position and trade facili- 
ties, affords immense scope and possibilities for the development of the fishing 
industry. Hence, the present investigation was undertaken with a view to dis- 
cover the real condition of one of the fishermen communities, the Arayans of 
Narakkal, a fishing village in Cochin, and to suggest ways of improving their 
social and economic status with reference to the findings arrived at. 

The village of Narakkal stands midway between Cranganur and Cochin 
on the coast strip lying between the Backwaters and the Arabian Sea. It lies 
five miles north of Cochin Harbour by sea and is bounded by Nayarambalam 
village on the north, Backwaters on the east, Elengunnapuzha village on the 
south and Arabian Sea on the west. It is low and generally swampy and 
liable to be submerged during the monsoon floods. Blessed with bountiful 
rainfall from two monsoons, the southwest and the northeast, it has abundant 
vegetation with luxuriant cocoanut palms covering the entire village. In places 
where there are natural or artificial embankments rice is cultivated, and the 
various industries connected with the cultivation of cocoanut palm, the rich 
fisheries of the sea and the lagoons and the multifarious occupations of a com- 
mercial and maritime tract have tended to swell the population. The density 
of population ranges from 3,500 to 4,000 per square mile and in certain areas 
goes up to 6,675 per square mile. It is an important Christian centre with a 
Government High School and a Government Dispensary. Besides the Chris- 
tians, the Hindus belonging to different castes, Ezhavas, Valans, Pulayans and 
Arayans, form another important religious group. The long waterways connect 
the village with places of importance in Cochin, Travancore and British Malabar 
along the coast, and the only means of communication are the canals with the 
exception of the Cochin-Palliport Trunk Road which cuts the village into 
two halves and runs right across it. 

The Araya community is strictly a vocational group whose main occu- 
pation is sea-fishing. The Arayans are fishermen and boatmen like the Val- 
ans. A peep into the historical backgrounds and into the traditions, mores 
and folkways, obtaining in the community today, reveals an origin that can be 
traced back to remote antiquity. The Arayans as a community stand apart with 
their own peculiar ways of living and their profession. While the Valans fish 
only in the backwaters and lagoons, the Arayans are engaged in sea-fishing, 
and though they both belong to the fishermen caste, the life of both these com- 
munities is different socially and economically. The Valans are superior to the 
Arayans in education, social status and in civie life as a result of better orga- 
nization under efficient leaders, better education and government positions. 
The Valathies (women of Valan) contribute a good deal to the economic life of 
the family by the nature of their work as against Arayathies (women of Araya) 
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who are an economic liability all through their life. The Valan is one of the 
most rapidly progressing communities in Cochin among the low castes. 

There are two distinct sects among the Arayans. The main sect is known 
as Arayans or Kandalarayans who do not engage in any occupation except 
sea-fishing. The other sect is called Nayarseri Arayans who are low in status 
and are barbers to Arayans and to other lower communities. Though barbers 
by caste they go sea-fishing along with other Arayans, but the two sects 
neither intermarry nor interdine. However, the Nayarseri Arayans enjoy cer- 
tain privileges at the hands of the government such as free education, free 
clothing, books and other necessaries for school-going children which are 
never enjoyed by the Arayans. Even then the Nayarseri Arayans have not 
come up to the status of the Arayans economically or socially. 

The following table represents the community distribution of adults, 
adolescents and children in the 145 families selected for the study :— 


TABLE I 
Total population of 145 families... 835 
Adults 20 years of age and above ... 406 
Adolescents (15-20) eee ~ 84 
Children below 15 ove aint 345 
Total number of males aes eee 431 
Total number of females ... ove 404 
Average per family ee _ 5.8 
Percentage of boys below 15 sa 19.9 
Percentage of girls below 15 — 18.5 


The low standard of life of the Arayans, low wages, and still lower 
aspirations for material advancement in life are perpetuated by a touching 
faith in the doctrine of ‘‘Karma’’. The following tables are indicative of the 
astonishingly low income of the community as compared with the expendi- 
ture:— 


TABLE II 
Annual Income of 145 Families 
Principal occupation wie Rs. 11,819 4 0O 
Subsidiary occupation... », 93,683 12 0 
Irregular occupation ise - 691 3 0 
Land and animal _ ra 748 #1 O 
Skilled and unskilled labour sal 198 4 0 





Total Rs. 17,140 8 0O 
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TABLE III 
Annual Expenditure of 145 Families 
Food — ov ia es Rs. 11,882 15 0 
Clothing wes owe >» 12,042 8 O 
Fuel... aon oie pm 715 8 O 
Rent... ove ose es 61 0 0 
Miscellaneous _... eee ‘a 459 13 O 
Occupational a pon + ae? & © 
Interest eae sve és §24 2 0 
Religious ove one - 357 6 O 
Drinks ae ci « Bee 8 
Specials oie ose ols 884 0 0 
Total Rs. 18,926 10 0 
TABLE IV 
Yearly, Monthly and Daily Income 
Annual Monthly Daily 
Be: &.. Ds Rs. a. p. Res.. &: | p. 
Average income per family 168 3 4 13 0 38 Oo 
Per capita income 20 8 2 11l 4 0 0 10.8 
Income per working man 8418 2 7141 03 9 
Income per earning member 
from fishing e+e ... oe 58 8 2 414 0 02 7 


Thus we find that the annnal expenditure of 145 families exceeds the 
annual income by Rs. 1,786-2-0 and that the daily per capita income is only 
11 pies, which clearly shows that the community comes nowhere near the 
standard required even for the barest of minimum subsistance. After spend- 
ing all they get by way of loans (besides their regular income) on luxuries 
religious ceremonies, social functions during the season of plenty (the only 
time when they get loans), the rest of the year they starve without even a full 
meala day. Apart from the low standard of living, the community faces a 
grave problem of educating the members in the matter of thrift and habit of 
saving in the season of bounty so that they may have a uniform standard of 
living throughout the year. 

On the educational side, however, we find a very high percentage of 
literacy in the community as compared with that of other depressed classes in 
Cochin. The following table clearly shows that of 835 persons, 364 (of whom 
232 are males and 132 are females) are able to read and write, giving a per- 
centage of 43.15 literates in the total community of whom 56.64 per cent are 
males and 24.36 are females. 
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TABLE V 
Literacy of the Community 


Literates 
Age Group Male Female Total ia eae 
0- 5 72 67 139 sae sal 
5-10 51 48 99 87 75 
10-15 52 55 107 ees 
15-20 42 42 84 on wi 
20-50 160 156 316 145 57 
50 & over 54 36 90 nie on 
Total 431 404 835 232 132 


Such high rate of literacy in comp arison with other castes is the result 
of facilities afforded by provision of schools by the Government or private 
agencies in different places of the village and other neighbouring villages. 
The village of Narakkal has one High School, one Lower Secondary School, 
and Primary Schools besides an Industrial School and a Fishery School. 
But most of them are not satisfactorily utilized by the community, and the 
survey shows that this is due mainly to their economic condition. 

As far as the fishing industry is concerned the Arayans are engaged 
mainly in the catching of fish as labour force. If we consider the industry 
under two main heads, namely, fishing or the act of catching fish together with 
its disposal to the industrialist, and the curing and distribution of the fish to 
the consumer, we find that the labour force of the community is drawn from 
the community as a whole. No sea-fishing net or boat, however small, can 
be manipulated by an individual fisherman. The individual net owner or 
owners enlist the services of the fishermen by payment of advances which are 
repayable from the returns of the catch. The Valakaran (net-man) in turn 
is linked to one or more Adavukaran (agent) who has the right to demand the 
catch from the Valakaran. The Valakaran enjoys the benefit of advance pay- 
ment from the Adavukaran. The Adavukaran, who is not himself economic- 
ally independent, resorts to the money lender for the necessary investment 
and the advance payment for the running of the industry. It is not every 
uncommon that an Adavukaran may also go out fishing and thus get a share 
of the catch as other fishermen do. There are only a very few cases of written 
records as to the transactions effected, but such system of contract has an 
equal, though not greater, force than a written law. Another peculiarity of 
the system is found in the absence of return payment in cash for generations, 
and in certain cases the money advanced is lost to the creditor by the escape 
of the debtor to some other places or by death. 

The gaps between the actual producer, the fisherman, who catches the 
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fish and the consumer are indeed very great. The Adavukaran gets the entire 
catch. He sells it to his local agent. The agent in turn sells it to the Kizha- 
kar (inland marketeer), local marketeer and individual hawkers. These three 
in turn sell the fish to the consumer. Any systematic organisation that will 
fill up these gaps between the fishermen and the consumer will eliminate so 
much of waste and loss for both the parties concerned. But the peculiar 
nature of the fishing industry with its set customs and traditions, and with the 
uncertainty of income has rendered this system imperative, with the result that 
it has become almost difficult to escape from this evil without the help of some 
outside agency. 

Men in the coastal regions have been fish-eaters for the past many cen- 
turies and fishermen have contributed their share in solving the food problem 
of the people. But neither the people nor the fishermen themselves have ever 
made an agitation to form themselves into a corporate body and organise fishing 
trade on sound business lines. This has led to a progressive deterioration in 
the quality and quantity of the fish produce, and has affected both the producer 
and the consumer adversely from the hygienic and economic points of view. 
The initiative has to come from the fishermen themselves but there is no sign 
of progress visible. Hence, it is the duty of the public and the government 
to step in before it is too late to remedy the evils, and enthuse the fishermen to 
better their trade by exploiting new fields of ‘catch’, to organize better market 
facilities and to devise ways and means to uplift the community. 

From the data collected it is clearly seen that to-day the majority of the 
fishermen are in the clutches of the usurious money-lender—the Adavukaran. 
He has a firm grip on his poor clients which is not desirable. It might lead 
the fishermen to actual serfdom for the fishermen have pledged everything to 
him (including even the fishing tools) in return for advance of money. As the 
standard of living of the fisherman is very low, and the seasons of fishing and 
even the catch itself are so uncertain, many a poor fisherman still serves his 
master in no honourable way. The average per capita income is of no signi- 
ficance as itis not a well distributed earning. It may be said that the fishermen 
lead anormal existence during the seasons of bounty which is hardly 4 to 5 
months in the year. The major portion of the year sees no light in the hearth 
of these people’s homes. Nor have they learnt to economise and distribute 
their income uniformly throughout the year. Is it possible to teach them thrift 
when they do not earn enough to have two square meals a day? This in fact 
is the crux of the problem as it is with every community in India to-day. Per- 
haps the fishermen are worse off than even the landless agricultural labourers, 
for the latter get more uniform distribution of employment. 

The only solution possible is to eliminate middlemen from the trade, to 
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equip the fishermen better to increase production, and to get better price for the 
produce eliminating unhealthy competition among the fishermen themselves 
both to the advantage of the ordinary consumer and the fisherman. Organizing 
subsidiary cottage industries allied to fishing or otherwise is another possibility 
of economic uplift. Fortunately, the off seasons of fishing concide with periods 
of agricultural operations and if the fishermen would turn to this field of work 
then, their lot may be improved to a great extent. 

On the cultural side, the community shows a good record. The educat 
ed and literate men and women exceed 50% which is the standard for all in the 
Cochin State. There is also ample evidence to show that the spirit of sacrifice, 
co-operation and mutual aid exists not only among members of the same family 
but among fishermen themselves. This is a good sign which, if developed 
properly, holds great potentialities for future progress. The community’s 
ideals are such that it gives much respect and predominance to women and 
children. Women share the responsibilities not only at home but also in the 
profession of their men. If certain customary traditions are overcome they 
can become equal partners in the economic field also. 

In their own little homes, the fishermen lead a very natural and hygien- 
ic life. Blessed with the sea air and nature’s bountiful cocoanut foliage of 
the locality, the houses present a neat and healthy atmosphere. If only they 
had money enough to build houses in brick and mortar replacing the mud and 
thatched ones, it would help the future generation to have a better sense of 
prestige and esthetic taste. The children attend schools regularly and are 
given free primary education. But as secondary education is still costly for 
them and the privilege of only the middle class population, it is regrettable 
that intelligent leadership cannot come out of the community itself. Though 
vocational schools have been founded, they are neither adequate nor efficient. 

In the social field, as is common among other sects of Hindus, the 
fishermen also attach undue importance to religious ceremonies, festivals and 
rituals. Money is lavishly spent on these occasions to the extent of extrava- 
gance and even squandering. Drunkenness is not a very serious problem; but 
if this evil could be reduced further by education, it may help them to spend 
a little more on necessities. The village folk dances, bhajans, temple worship 
and feasting are relieving factors from the monotony of insecure work-life 
for these people, and all sections of the community take part in these in large 
numbers. Social evils such as desertion, divorce, bigamy and prostitution are 
not very uncommon among them. Improvement in this respect is highly 
necessary. Blessed with nature and being a seafaring people, the fishermen 
are healthy and strong in physique inspite of their unbalanced and poor diet. 

The population of the community shows a progressive trend in that the 
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ratio of the number of children to that of the adults is 525: 475 (in every 
1,000 of population). But the rate of infant and child mortality is high. This 
requires immediate investigation and remedy. If the community is to survive 
and progress, it is imperative that a number of constructive activities through 
education and monetary help be devised not only for the welfare of the fisher- 
folk themselves but also in the interests of the public who depend on them. 

As the problem confronted by the community is mainly economic, the 
question arises as to how to remove poverty among the fishermen and raise 
the standard of living. To arrive at the desired end all possible resources 
have to be tapped to increase their income. The economic possibilities of the 
fisheries of Cochin State have to be studied in detail with a view to increase 
the fisherman’s income. What is most urgently needed is a thorough investi- 
gation into the increase of the catch. A survey of the present fishing ground, 
its exploitation to the greatest extent, the possibility of finding new grounds, 
elimination of irregular exploitation, improvement of defects in the use of 
existing gear in the industry like nets, boats and sails, replacement by new 
and modern implements with a view to save labour and time; in short, re- 
organization of the fishing industry under various aspects such as production, 
preservation, transport and marketing will go a long way towards the econo- 
mic uplift of the community. Further, the elimination of maldistribution of 
wealth must be thoroughly investigated and necessary steps taken to reorganize 
the industry on a cooperative basis. 

A careful survey of fishing grounds conducted with the help of a central 
agency like the Government is the first that has to be taken in hand. With 
the help of a trawler the fishing grounds in the sea have to be studied with 
reference to the depth of the sea, nature of sand and the peculiar nature of 
fish in relation to the fishing grounds. The sea and the coast line of Cochin 
are divided for fishing purposes into five zones namely:—(1) The super-litoral 
zone; (2) the litoral zone; (3) the submerged litoral; (4) the sub-litoral 
zone and (5) the deep sea zone. After an intensive study of these zones the 
investigator regrets that the exploitation of these zones is far from satis- 
factory. ‘‘We are profoundly ignorant as to the wealth of these waters and 
the fauna and flora therein at present, and experimental investigation alone 
can disclose the riches of the sea and there is none to undertake it in the inter- 
est of the people and the industry except the government.’’* Speaking about 
the third zone the writer says: ‘‘The exploitation of this field by foreign fisher- 
men from Ponnani in the northern parts and from Travancore in the south and 
intermediate parts who resort to this hunting ground and reap rich harvests, 
do not rouse the envy and jealousy of the local fisherman.’’ ? The fishermen in 

} Salem, A. B., “Report on the Fisheries of Cochin”, Government Press, Ernakulum, 
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these places hardly go 7 miles from the shore to the high sea while valuable 
catches of economic importance can be got only in the high sea some 10 to 35 
miles out in the sea. 

No systematic effort has been made to solve this problem. So far little or 
nothing has been achieved in this field of the Department’s activity. The neg- 
lect on the part of the department to investigate in this line is due to the 
colossal ignorance of the nature and value of Indian sea fisheries in general 
and deep sea fishing grounds in particular, and of the best methods of exploita- 
tion adapted to Indian conditions. Practically nothing has been done, and it 
is the interest of the people of the State that the Government have to investi- 
gate into this matter and rouse the interest of the people in deep sea fishing. 
Studies have to be made in the process of catching the fish to avoid irregular 
exploitation of the grounds already made use of. Here we have to take into 
consideration the different methods of catch, leading the fish into convenient 
positions for capture either by force or by natural devices. The popular 
method adopted in this part is to follow the fish and drive them to the desired 
point by frightening them—especially shoal fishes. Many preliminary processes 
have to be accomplished to achieve this end. ‘‘To avoid unnecessary labour 
and waste, a study of the nature and condition of the fish is highly essential. 
There is a natural tendency among the fish to assemble together and attempts 
should be made to make the fish respond to the call as naturally and voluntarily 
us possible, to turn to account the habits and capacity of the fish, to prevent 
escape after the fish are called together, and to assemble them within a quarter 
as narrow as possible.’’ ? : 

Different devices are in use in different parts of the world. Advanced 
countries like Japan, America, England and other places adopt the method of 
collecting fishes by use of lights, providing safe places for shelter, promoting 
reproductive functions and helping spawning and intercepting the course of 
advance. No such devices are in use in this part of the country. The same old 
crude ways of gathering the fish by force are practised throughout. 

The only device in practice is by intercepting the course of the fish by 
nets or any sort of hangings in the water. Effort has to be made in the study 
of these nets, their size, and the strength and size of the meshes in order to 
prevent catches of no economic value. The young ones have to be left out. A 
study of the different nets used in different places should be made and new 
ones according to the local necessity must be replaced. Apart from unnatural 
element in this kind of foreed collection of fish, it affects the fish and their 
young ones by their frightening effect. 


2 The Japan Times Aquatic Industry, Number 4, February 1935—quoted from “The 
Fisherfolk of Madras” D.D, Annugraham, page 205. The University of Madras, 1940, 
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For the development of sea fishing the sailing craft is of great import- 
ance. The smallness of the boat does not permit the fishermen to go to open sea 
and an improvement in this respect is highly desirable. Experiments should 
be carried out with bigger sails. They should have big decked boats allowing 
them to stay out in the sea for days. It should have the provision to keep the 
fish in good condition. The gutts and the intestine of the fish have to be 
removed in the boat to prevent quick decay. Throwing of these gutts into the 
sea would attract more fish and catch will be made easy. Batches of fishing 
parties have to be provided with power boats to carry these to the shore from 
time to time and thus prevent waste of human labour and time. These tugs 
or trawlers have to be provided with modern equipment of preservation like 
refrigerators or small tanks. This can be done either by the Government or 
by co-operative effort. A detailed scheme of the working of these is not with- 
in the scope of this work. ‘‘Of course, a power boat is exactly what is neces- 
sary to develop the sea fisheries as it will not only touch zones untouched by 
the existing boats, but it will also afford a rapid means of transport—one of 
the indispensable conditions of wholesome fish supply’’. ° 

The small boats in use prevent them from taking all the sets of nets so 
as to use whenever occasion demands. The fishermen have to come back to 
the shore to carry fresh nets to catch particular varieties of fish. The catch is 
uncertain due to this system. The shoal sighted escape within the time and 
the chance is lost to the fishermen. The low capacity of 15 maunds is hardly 
capable of carrying 5 people and the necessary nets. An improvement in the 
sails is highly necessary. A lead has to be made by the Government to bring 
confidence in the minds of the fishermen in such improvements. Side by side 
with the improvement of sails net fishery must be improved. Launches equip- 
ped with Danish scines and Drag net can be tried. 

Preliminary to the introduction of these, the government has to take 
the initiative in 'preparing the fishermen for the acceptance of these new 
methods. Demonstration centres have to be established where a study of the 
local conditions of the fishing grounds as well asthe fishing methods are 
studied and demonstrated to them. Practically nothing has been done by the 
Government in this line. The centres established in different places of the 
State have done very little to impart practical training to the people. These 
centres are very unsatisfactorily managed due to the insufficiency of fund and 
want of well qualified hands for the work in the respective centres. The exist- 
ing centres need a thorough overhauling. Unless a thorough study in the 
working of these centres is made with the hearty cooperation of the Department 
and government authorities no workable suggestion can be made. Very little 

3 Proceedings of the Dewan of Cochin Order, 3rd Dec, 1910, 
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information can be had from these centres even for people who are interested 
in the subject. Effective assistance can be given to these people by way of 
bounties and subsidies, The system of advancing money to individuals for the 
improvement of boats and nets on an instalment basis side by side with the 
guidance from the government centres would go a long way in improving the 
industry. The establishment of markets and grant of preferential rates for 
transport and administrative services in research and investigation include 
other forms of state assistance. 

In Japan and Germany direct assistance in the form of bounties is given 
to the fishermen, and facilities are provided for the repair of boats and other 
gears in government workshops. Even in Japan we are told that government 
had to undertake experimental enquiry inspite of the progressive, responsive 
and enterprising spirit of its people who were also willing to accept taxation for 
special expenses. ‘‘The promotion of internal market is recognized govern- 
mental obligation in Canada, Denmark, France, Germany and Japan. Loans 
are granted to fishermen from public funds in Canada, France and Germany, 
the Irish Free State, Italy, Norway, Portugal and United Kingdom. In many 
cases the government instead of directly making loans to fishermen guarantee 
the loans which are raised from private sources and are made available to 
fishermen through lending agencies. This is the practice in Canada, United 
Kingdom and Norway. As regards the grant of preferential rates of transport, 
these concessions are allowed to fishermen as well as fish products, in Canada, 
Newfoundland and Germany. In Canada certain fish collection services are 
carried on entirely at the government’s expense. In Germany the rates of 
freight charged over the railways are 20 per cent to 40 per cent below the usual 
freight rates. The other methods would include the holding of prize contests, 
inspection etc.’’ * 

The economic condition of the fisherfolk can be enhanced by improved 
methods in Curing. Preseryation is done now in the old primitive method of 
salting and sun drying ete. No artificial heat is used in drying nor any means 
for keeping the catch prime and sweet. Uptodate modes of curing fish, suchas 
canning, mealing, smoking, preserving fish in oil, wet pickling or salting, are 
not even dreamt of. Difficulties in the way of developing the industry are:— 

(1) The impossibility of developing an industry so as to make it benefi- 

cial to all classes; (2) the lack of leadership from the monied and 
intellectual classes due to their ignorance of the advantage of the 
industry to the community; (3) the inability of the fishermen to 
organize and develop the same due poverty and ignorance and (4) 
the absence State help for organized action. 


* Sen, K. N., Economic Reconstruction of India, pages 161-62. 
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Sir Frederic Nicholson informs us that ‘‘on submitting the condition of 
Indian fisheries to experts in Great Britain, America and Germany whether 
officials or trade experts, there was but one opinion namely that the question 
of preservation is the crux of the problem in advance’’. Quick carriage 
centres should be established with facilities for the fishermen to preserve their 
fish at a nominal charge. A considerable amount of loss is incurred for want 
of modern scientific equipment for preservation. The decay of the fish would 
be prevented by providing cold storages, big artificial sea water wells, and 
barges filling sea-water to carry live fishes, speedy boats filled with refrigera- 
tor and refrigerator cars. Easy and cheap transport of fish should be effected 
by providing enough marketing centres where refrigerator store rooms are 
supplied to the sellers to avoid decay. Organized marketing on the basis of 
co-operation should be encouraged to eliminate the middlemen. 

Popularising fish food should be the programme of any organization aim- 
ing at the economic uplift of the fishermen. ‘‘A popularly organized industry 
will not only make available a large supply of fish for food purposes, but it will 
lead to a much needed reduction in the price of fish so as to make it available 
even to the poorest people.’’ There is much potential demand which so far 
as one can see will take a long time yet to be fully satisfied. Food marketing 
with systematic inspection into the quality and the surroundings must be orga- 
nized. The standardization of prices followed by the system of sorting and 
grading of the quality of fish should be enforced in the markets. It should be 
the programme of the centralised agency to create markets abroad, secure con- 
cession rates and facilities for quick and easy transport. Further, advanced 
formof machinery encouraging allied industries to grow side by side should be 
introduced. 

To put into effect a good programme to develop the industry, an inti- 
mate contact with the central agency and the fishermen has to be kept at all 
costs. These contacts are to be created through the fishing localities that ° 
are in existence. They are at present petty social organizations loosely knit. 
These centres should form the nucleus of bigger organizations for the com- 
munity. Representatives from these bodies should be taken so as to constitute 
unions in suitable centres. These centralised institutions should set up pro- 
grame for the community to follow and bring about general policies to be 
followed. It should be the aim of the central organization to deal with all 
problems that affect the community interest as a whole. Its functions should be: 

(1) To represent the grievances of the fishermen and seek remedies. 

(2) To control and supervise the working of local centres. 

(3) To conduct investigations and researches in the community with a 

view to improve the lot of the community. 
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(4) To advise local centres as to the action they should take in matters 
of dispute. 

(5) To make known periodically through thecommunity organ (a maga- 
zine in vernacular) the new developments in industry abroad and 
the results of research that is being done in the industry locally. 

(6) To educate the members in the development of social conscious- 
ness through propaganda. 

(7) To help in the production of right leadership in the community. 

(8) To fight social evils in the community through lectures, establish- 
ment of culture centres, clubs, discussions, magic lantern pictures 
ete. 

In short, to deal with all major problems that affect the economic, 
social and cultural aspects of the community. The local centres should deal 
with the immediate necessities of the individual. It should have a centre where 
people can come together and the centres should be made attractive by pro- 
viding them wholesome and worthy occupations. They should form centres of 
physical and cultural development. Each individual and family should be 
studied, and statistics kept. Actualleadership should come out of these centres 
which should be in close contact with the central organization and all inform- 
ation must be imparted to the members. While the central organizations look 
into the major problems of the community, the local centres in agreement with 
the community should foster self-help, co-operation and mutual aid among the 
members of the local organization and attend to their immediate necessities. 

Thus, the big community organization through small local agencies 
would keep contact with the individual and would be a widely knit organiza- 
tion aiming at the development of the social, economic and cultura! life of all 
individuals. In brief, the problem of the community is mainly economic. The 
improvement of the methods now employed in catching, curing, preserving and 
transporting fish; for stimulating the industry and the interest of the fishermen, 
the extension of the markets, widening the fields of exploitation, augmenting 
the supply of fish food and manure, conservation and development of the 
fisheries, for the cultivation of fish and the organizations of centres, a central 
agency for their proper administration, control, supervision and guidance are 
the suggestions embodied in this study. An efficient community organization, 
local and central, to direct the individual in the right path through powerful 
and well organized agencies, is the greatest need of the fisher folk to-day, 
for it alone will solve the problem of their economic and social uplift. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AS A SOCIAL SERVICE 


UBLIC Health in India has hardly ever been considered by governmental 
P authorities as a factor of major importance to national welfare. As in 
the case of Education, the development of Public Health consciousness 
is left to stray individual or private efforts. One cannot expect much beyond 
a few suggestions thrown in here and there in such reports as those of the 
Royal Commission on Labour and of the Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India. Hence, even though the history of public health de- 
partments in India goes back to about sixty years, very slight improvements 
have been effected in the sanitary conditions of the towns while the rural areas 
have been sadly neglected. 

It has been repeatedly asserted asa result of enquiries and investigations 
that some of the most important economic and social causes which contribute to 
infant and maternal mortality and to the high death rate in general are poverty, 
ignorance, bad housing, venereal diseases, inadequate recreational facilities, 
defective school training, insufficient income, malnutrition, unhygienie work- 
ing conditions and backwardness in public health work, but no definite 
steps have yet been taken to tackle the problem on a nation-wide basis. The 
Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India in his Report for 
1935 remarked: ‘‘No preventive campaign against malaria, tuberculosis or 
against leprosy, no maternity relief or child welfare activities are likely to 
achieve any great success unless those responsible recognize the vital import- 
ance of this factor of defective nutrition and from the very start give it their 
most serious attention. The first essentials for the prevention of disease are 
a higher standard of health, a better physique and a greater power of resist- 
ance to infection. These can only be attained if the food of the people is 
such as will give all the physiological and nutritional requirements of the 
human frame’’ which, in effect, implies better family income and a higher 
standard of living. Thus we arrive at the inevitable conclusion that if the 
deep-rooted economic and social causes are to be dealt with successfully, we 
must attach due importance to the role of social service in almost every branch 
of national welfare. 

In the September 1941 issue of the Journal Dr. P. M. Titus and Dr. Roy 
Cohn discussed the need for medico-social work in India and made a strong 
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plea for the establishment of a social service department in Indian hospitals. 
Dr. John B. Grant, Director, All India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta, in the 1940 Basanta Lectures delivered at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity on September 26th and 27th, voiced the same sentiments while enlarg- 
ing on the trend and scope of public health as a social service. He defines 
Public Health as ‘‘the science and art of social utilization of scientific know- 
ledge for medical protection by maintaining health, preventing disease, and 
curing disease through organised community efforts’, and looks upon the Social 
Services as “‘the adjustment of Collectivism to the complexities resulting from 
science and machine industrialisation’’. 

The main social problem in public health, according to Dr. Grant, is 
the lag between modern knowledge and its community utilization. This lag 
in public health he ascribes to five causes, the most outstanding among them 
being the absence of scientific investigation of methods to apply the results 
of pure research to groups of population. The other four causes are: the ab- 
sence of a public opinion educated in the maintenance of health and the pre- 
vention of disease ; inadequate economic consideration in planning of admi- 
nistration ; the lack of adherence to administrative principles; and the 
absence of personnel trained in community application of the methodology 
resulting from scientific investigation. 

The six postulates for public health as a social service enunciated by 
Dr. Grant are worthy of serious consideration. These are, the interdepend- 
ence of social services; the maintenance of health by the people themselves 
through being possessed of adequate education in and practice of health 
knowledge; the necessity for the administration of special functions being 
undertaken only by a single governing body ; the necessity for compromise 
in social progress but in terms of the whole design being before the mind; the 
requirement that administrative procedure must be based upon sound econo- 
mic consideration and practicable financial budgeting; and, the requirement 
of personnel trained in administrative methods scientifically derived. 

These postulates are excellent for National Public Health administration 
and would, no doubt, assure sound medical protection if adhered to in princi- 
ple and practice. But in India such a dream is far from being realised. In 
the whole of British India there are only about 146 wholetime officers holding 
a Diploma in Public Health, and though the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Movement is certainly a move in the right direction, the 800 and odd maternity 
and infant welfare centres throughout India, as Sir John Megaw points out, 
are hardly worthy of the name. The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau of 
the Red Cross Society which is an unofficial organization has done much to 
arouse interest in the subject and maintains seven schools for training Health 
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Visitors. These schools turn out about sixty or seventy Health Visitors every 
year, but this is hardly adequate. What we need most urgently is a net- 
work of well organised pre-natal and post-natal clinics and an efficiently 
trained body of social workers in rural and urban areas. One has only to study 
the actual death records to realise how pathetically slow the progress in rural 
sanitation, medical relief and the control of infectious diseases has been. So 
long as the Government is allowed to shirk its responsibility by merely stress- 
ing the difficulties involved, and so long as medical facilities for the protection 
and improvement of the health of the teeming millions of India remain woefully 
deficient, such invaluable lectures as these will be like a cry in the wilderness. 
However, they are extremely significant as introducing the social service bias 
in public health, and if we persist in our community efforts, we may one day 
realise the goal set forth in them. 


REHABILITATING THE PRISONER 


HE Problem of the rehabilitation of discharged prisoners has been en- 
T gaging the attention of enlightened thinkers in all civilized countries. 
Yet, in spite of the rapid strides made in the advancement of science 
and knowledge concerning human conduct and behaviour, our social values 
are still primitive and coloured by the traditional outlook of the pre-scientific 
era. Dr. Kumarappa in his article in the present issue of the Journal has 
described at length the evil effects of legal restraint on the mental life of the 
convict and shown clearly how the present-day methods used in bringing 
about reformation of character have failed completely as they are motivated by 
the principles of revenge and punishment. The concept of the criminal being 
born bad or evil or wicked is difficult to efface even in the vast majority of 
educated people, and knowledge regarding the sociological and psychological 
factors involved in crime still finds difficulty in being accepted. 

Mr. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy in his résumé of the origin and progress of the 
Bombay Released Prisoners’ Aid Society describes the humble beginnings and 
the gradual progress of the Society scince its inception a quarter of a century 
ago. Financial help, as in all such matters, has been very sporadic and un- 
certain. It was not till 1940 that the Rotary Club of Bombay came forward 
with an offer of a grant Rs. 150/- per month for six months for the employ- 
ment of a Probation Officer to carry on investigations along approved lines 
and make his report to the Central Committee. The offer was accepted and 
Mr. Om Prakash Goel, a trained graduate of the Tata School, was appointed as 
the Society’s Probation Officer. 

As a sequel to the appointment of the Probation Officer, a Special Case 
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Committee was formed to decide on the cases presented by the Probation 
Officer from time to time. The members made useful suggestions, and con- 
structive work on more scientific lines is now being conducted in regard to 
discharged prisoners. The Probation Officer works not only in the Arthur 
Road Prison but also in the House of Correction at Byculla and in the Thana 
District Prison. Besides discussing with the prisoners a plan of their reha- 
bilitation and arousing in them a genuine desire for reform after release, the 
Officer has, in many cases, interviewed employers of the convicts and arranged 
with them to keep their jobs vacant till their release. In the last two years 
more than 2,000 prisoners about to be released from the three jails in the City 
and Suburbs of Bombay have been interviewed. 

That the Society has a fairly good record to its credit and has tried to 
fulfill its mission during the last 25 years can hardly be doubted. In spite 
of great financial handicap and lack of encouragement either from the Gov- 
ernment or the public, the Society has been giving shelter to released prison- 
ers at its Home at Agripada, providing food and clothes, supplying tools and 
other materials to assist in setting up trade or business, providing money for 
various urgent needs, assisting in finding employment and sending released 
prisoners to their villages, failing chance of finding employment in Bombay. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Special Case Committee, two 
Honorary Men Probation Officers and two Honorary Lady Probation Officers 
have also been appointed to interview prisoners about to be released, investi- 
gate their past history and present requirements to the paid Probation Officer. 
Jobs were found for many of the ex-convicts after repeated calls not only on 
large employers like textile mills, the R. I. N. Dockyard and restaurants, but 
also on their previous employers. Every case was given individual attention 
and jobs were found for 60 ex-convicts in 1941 as against 22 in 1940. India 
is not so advanced in the treatment of crime nor is the public so kindly dis- 
posed to the fallen individual. Hence, out of 2,000 prisoners interviewed only 
82 took advantage of the Society’s efforts to find them employment. 

In a country like India with its set ways and traditional outlook, the 
reformation, rehabilitation and the reintegration of the entire personality of 
the criminal is indeed an uphill task. It is to be hoped that greater dissemi- 
nation of the knowledge of the causation of delinquency and criminality will 
make it possible for society to change its outlook and assist such deserving 
bodies as the Bombay Released Prisoners’ Aid Society and the like in their 
humanitarian task of reclaiming ex-convicts to a normal, wholesome life of 
social participation, 
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HOW THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY CARES FOR ITS MOTHERS 
AND INFANTS 


he Maternity and Child Welfare movement has been gaining ground quite 

| rapidly, and it is highly eneouraging to note that the four important 

voluntary organizations in the Bombay Presidency, namely, the Bom- 

bay Presidency Infant Welfare Society, the Indian Red Cross Society (Child 

Welfare Section), the Bombay Presidency Baby and Health Week Associa- 

tion, and the Maternity Child Welfare and Health Council are coordinating 
their efforts and advocating social welfare throughout the Presidency. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Bombay Moffusil Maternity, Child Wel- 
fare and Health Council for 1941, and the Seventh Annual Report of the Baby 
and Health Week Association for the same year give ample proof of the ex- 
cellent work done by these two well-organized groups. There are 60 centres 
under the guidance of the Council comprising 11 Maternity Homes, 32 Infant 
Welfare Centres and 17 combined Maternity and Infant Welfare Centres. 
The centres are served by 70 Registered Medical Practitioners either paid or 
honorary, 31 Diplomated Health Visitors, 12 Nurses, 25 Midwives and 18 
Secondary Dais. 

In interesting feature of the Council’s work is the Rural Health Train- 
ing Centre at the Sirur Health Unit where the students of the Poona Health 
School and of the Bombay Health Visitors’ Institute spend a busy month do- 
ing house-visiting in the villages, giving health talks and magic lantern lec- 
tures in accordance with the programme prepared for them by the Medical 
Officer of the Health Unit at Sirur. 

The Baby and Health Week Association works in close co-operation 
with the Council, and though the progress of both these institutions has been 
considerably checked for lack of finance, the Association has achieved remark- 
able results. In spite of great handicaps and financial difficulties, the Asso- 
ciation continues to be the premier propaganda body and is conducting an 
organized campaign of mass education in the elementary principles and prac- 
tice of health and hygiene, and personal, public and maternalcare. The pro- 
blem of nutrition is also being tackled by the Association and the efforts made 
during the last 17 years show that the health propaganda carried on by means 
of Health Exhibitions, Cinema shows, lectures etc., has succeeded in impress- 
ing the masses, and has been partially responsible for the introduction of wel- 
fare measures in rural areas, such as the starting of welfare centres, maternity 
homes, pre-natal and baby clinics, and Health Visitors’ and Midwives’ services. 

The Association’s activities include rural health propaganda, preventive 
propaganda against plague, cholera and small-pox, health propaganda for mil] 
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operatives and their families, publications of health literature and investiga- 
tion on cheap well-balanced diets. During the year, 266 Centres were helped 
and advised by the Association in 10 districts of the Presidency, and 62 Health 
and Child Welfare Exhibitions were organized together with 204 Cinema shows 
at the various centres. 86 lectures were arranged, and of these, 68 were illus- 
trated with magic lantern. 

Very important results are being obtained from research work on cheap 
well-balanced diets. One of the most significant findings of these researches 
is the discovery that Liver Oils of certain Indian fish such as ‘‘Ravas’’, ‘*Kaj- 
ura’’, ‘‘Mushi’’, ‘‘Ghol’’, ‘‘Kerli’’ etc. show vitamin A content in Blue Units 
greater than is found in Cod Liver Oil. They also show greater amounts of 
vitamin A than is found in Halibut Liver Oil. This is an important discovery 
and should be publicised and exploited to as great an extent as possible, 
for it cannot fail to have a very important and far-reaching effect in the field 
of nutrition and public health. It cannot be repeated too often that one of 
the chief causes of ill-health and poverty in India is poor nutrition, and the 
sooner the Government responds to the Association’s earnest plea for a com- 
prehensive Government nutrition policy, the better. ‘*‘We should urge the Goy- 
ernment,’’ says the Association, ‘‘to place Nutrition on the same level as water- 
supply, ete. and set up a Nutrition Board under the direct charge of the Minis- 
ter responsible for Public Health.’’ 

In view of the splendid work that is being done by these voluntary 
organizations, it is our sincere hope that adequate financial help will be forth- 
coming not only from the Government but also from private and public bodies 
so that their urgent needs (such as the provision of a Propaganda Van and 
other materials) might be met with in order that a larger number of people 
might receive the benefit of health programmes and that Social Welfare in the 
Presidency might become a dynamic force in the life of the people. 














THE THIRD CONVOCATION 
OF THE TATA GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


N Saturday the 28th of March the Third Convocation of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work was held with Sir Sorabji D. Saklatvala 
in the chair. The function was well attended by a large and representative 

body of Bombay citizens. The graduating students, the Trustees and the 
Faculty marched in procession and soon after they took their seats, Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa gave a brief report of the working of the Institution. (Report for 
the section 1940-42 appears elsewhere in this issue.) 

In introducing the Convocation Speaker, Mr. R. P. Masani, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Bombay, the Chairman, Sir Sorabji D. 
Saklatvala reviewed briefly his important and manifold services during the 
last four decades as a prominent citizen of the City of Bombay. Among other 
things, he said :— 

‘*Mr. Masani has at least three claims to address us. On the academic 
side, he has had a most distinguished career as an educationist, culminating 
in his appointment three years ago as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Univer- 
sity; on the practical side he has a fine reputation as an administrator and 
business man. Last, but nat least, he is a zealous social worker and with his 
name are associated many notable welfare movements in our city, particularly 
the movement designed to ameliorate the lot of our poorer children. Mr. Mas- 
ani was one of the founders of the Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India, which has done so much to improve the conditions for juvenile 
offenders and for the neglected youth of our city and province. As Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Bombay Vigilance Association, he has also rendered useful ser- 
vice in an important sphere of welfare work. Mr. Masani has touched life at 
many interesting points ...... For over a decade he was Secretary of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, and for six years served as our Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, acting as Municipal Commissioner exactly twenty years ago. 

‘‘From municipal administration Mr. Masani turned to banking and it 
was typical of him that before joining the Central Bank of India as its Man- 
ager, he went to England to study banking for two years. Here again the com- 
bination of academic knowledge with practical training found recognition in his 
appointment as Secretary to the Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee and 
later as Joint Secretary of the Central Banking Inquiry Committee. Mr. Mas. 
ani is a Fellow of the Indian Institute of Bankers and was for some time a 
member of the Central Board of the Reserve Bank of India. 
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‘*For the busy man he is, it is remarkable that Mr. Masani should have 
found time to write the many books he has on a variety of interesting topics, 
ranging from such diverse subjects as ‘‘ Child Protection’’ and ‘‘The Folklore 
of Wells’’ to ‘‘Great Poets of Persia and India,’’ the ‘‘Evolution of Self-govern- 
ment in Bombay’’ and ‘‘The Law and Procedure of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation.’’ ...... More recently Mr. Masani has shone as the official 
biographer of India’s Grand Old Man, the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Some 
of Mr. Masani’s works have been translated in European languages, including 
French and Dutch, and besides writing in English, Mr. Masani has also 
written several Gujerati books and novels.’’ 

After thus describing briefly the range of activities which testify to the 
remarkable talent and ability of the distinguished guest, the Chairman invited 
him to deliver the Convocation Address. 

In his highly inspiring and noteworthy Convocation Address, Mr. Masani 
made a stirring appeal to the young men and women of India to sink all dif- 
ferences of opinion and with complete national unity and solidarity stand on 
a common platform and put in a joint and whole-hearted effort in building up 
a formidable National Front for the defence of the country. He launched a 
strong attack on the trenches of ignorance and folly, and emphasized the need 
for combating evil in all its manifestations and thus striving with a steadfast 
faith in humanity for the perfection of human society. Addressing himself to 
the graduating students, Mr. Masani said: ‘‘As University graduates, you are 
scholars first and social workers afterwards; your service to the community 
will be the fruit of your scholarship. And what is scholarship if not know- 
ledge based on the foundation of that enlightened outlook which enables one 
to see life steadily and see it whole? When we find ourselves in a madly dis- 
ordered world, when men’s minds are, so to say, sent to prison, when control 
of reason and regimentation of opinions are the order of the day, independent 

_thinking must be at a discount. All the more keenly, however, we feel its 
want to-day. One’s education is valueless, indeed, if one is not trained to 
correct modes of thinking.’’ 

Stressing the value of intellectual honesty and charity he observed: 
“In order that individuals should steer clear of eccentricity on one side and 
convention on the other, they should be trained to think like other people 
sufficiently to make their thinking for themselves worth while. 

“The world is not devoid of people who possess moral integrity but many 
of them are sadly wanting in disciplined thinking and integrity of the intel- 
lect. They have never learned the real meaning of the words principle and 
conviction. They have not gained either by habit or through training the 
power to think clearly. Intellectual integrity is one of the clamant needs of 
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civilization. Is it too much to suggest that it should be the mission of the 
graduates of this School of Social Work not merely to combat social evil, not 
merely to alleviate human suffering, not merely to promote efficiency in wel- 
fare work, not merely to introduce scientific technique and methods in the 
organization of social service, not merely to propagate the gospel of compas- 
sion and charity and to awaken a new social conscience, but also to combat the 
evil of ignorance and irrationalism ? In fulfilling this mission I am sure the 
knowledge of psychology and sociology given to you in this Institution will be 
of immense value. This is the age of the crowd and the demagogue in which 
emotion rules and reason is dethroned. One of the most valued services which 
social workers could render to society in such circumstances would be to teach 
men and women that one of the main functions in life is to form the habit of 
tracing facts and theories, to controlling evidence and principles and not to 
allow one’s reason to be dominated by one’s own or anyone else’s doubt, dis- 
trust, fear or any other emotion. But before you can teach them to think, 
you will have to educate the vast adult population. Whata wide vista of work 
is thus opened out for you!’’ 

With regard to the possibility of the creation of a central institution for 
the tackling of social, political and economic problems in the light of original 
research, Mr. Masani stated: ‘‘Considering the magnitude of the work that 
lies ahead for social workers in diverse fields, one is impelled to ask: ‘‘Where 
are the workers?’’ For rearing systematically trained workers your Institu- 
tion is the only one of its kind. What can a handful of students passing out 
from its portals achieve where the collaboration of hundreds is needed ? 
Two years ago, I had the privilege of working on a Committee appointed by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education to examine various issues arising in 
connection with a proposal to establish a centre or centres in India for study 
in social services and public administration. On this Committee my most 
valued and helpful colleague was Dr. Clifford Manshardt, a name ever to be 
mentioned in this Institution with the deepest feelings of affection and esteem 
for all that he has done to bring it into being and to make it an object-lesson 
of what a school for training servants of society should be. 

“‘The Committee felt that a country so vast in extent, so varying in 
social and economic conditions presented many complicated problems which 
could only be tackled in the light of original research. It was of opinion that 
there should be a central institution at which the main issues arising in con- 
nection with social welfare in the widest sense might receive impartial and 
scientific examination. While the proposed principal function of such an 
institution was the study of social problems rather than the training of social 
workers, emphasis was laid on the fact that if its researches were to be prac- 
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tical and its influence far-reaching, it should be staffed by people with as wide 
an experience as possible for social service in a concrete form. It was to be 
expected that the staff and students of such a central institution would be drawn 
from workers in provincial centres, whether voluntary or professional, and 
that they would, in due course, return to practical work, thus making the in- 
stitution a clearing house of information and ideas, a research bureau, and a 
kind of staff college for senior social welfare officers. In order, however, that 
the institution might be at all times in close touch with practical problems and 
have some places where actual experiments could be carried out, it was con- 
sidered desirable that there should be closely associated with it, if not under 
the same direction, a training school for social workers. 

‘‘The Committee also considered what direct contribution Universities 
might be expected to make in this sphere. While they did not regard as prac. 
ticable the suggestion then put forward that some personal participation in 
social service should be made a condition of the award of a degree, they felt 
that Universities might render help of considerable value by enlarging the 
scope of their extramural departments and by encouraging students to regard 
social service as the discharge of an obligation towards the less fortunate sec- 
tions of the country. 

‘As regards the machinery required to give effect to the scheme, the 
Committee envisaged the need of an All-India Council of Social Service with 
u central institution under its control at which the main problems could be 
studied. It was held that in addition to research it would be the business of 
the central body and the central institution to establish and maintain contact 
with provincial centres which would in turn stimulate and co-ordinate social 
service activities in their own areas. 

‘‘We cannot complain if, owing to the situation created by the war, 
action in regard to the recommendations of the Committee is delayed, but the 
urgent need for action in the directions indicated by the Committee should 
not be lost sight of. If the fruition of the project must take time, may I 
suggest that full advantage may be taken of this School of Social Work and of 
the University School of Economies and Sociology in Bombay? The strongest 
point in favour of the Dorabji Tata School is that it is youthful in its outlook 
and adaptable to the needs of research and significant national service. The 
success achieved by its graduates wherever their services have been requisi- 
tioned is a guarantee of the practical training received by them with the 
necessary academic background and the fundamental equipment of scholarship 
supplied by the School. What it lacks in respect of research would be made 
good by the University School of Economies and Sociology. The research 
work done in the School covers a wide variety of topics. The library of the 
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School consisting of 26,000 volumes is the best of its kind perhaps in India. 
The two schools would thus together provide a fine centre for economic and 
social studies and research and for theoretical as well as practical training in 
social therapy.’’ 

In conclusion the speaker said, ‘‘Now a word to the goodly company of 
young men and women who are about to march out from this school into a 
new and strange world. Hope and confidence should be the feelings uppermost 
in your mind. You pass out of the gates of this School under the shadow of a 
great tragedy. At the same time, you go out to the world withthe halo of a 
great tradition, which has been slowly forming since the Nagpada Neighbour- 
hood House, illumined this locality with the spirit of service. Year after year 
its usefulness has grown. Every succeeding year has crowned it with strength 
and beauty. Here you have come under the spell of its influence. Here you 
have caught its significance and purpose. And is not the very name Tata the 
symbol of that spirit? What other name in the history of India can we think 
of asa synonym for enlightened beneficence and national service? Being a 
child of one of the Tata Trusts, the School may be said to have inherited the 
Tata tradition. Instinct with that tradition and spirit of service, you, my 
young friends, take with you, each and all, to the world outside, the sincerest 
goodwill of the Institution of which you have been student members. 

‘*Modern city life makes many victims. Be it your mission to stir the 
publie to the pathos of their lives and to secure for them as much relief as 
possible. Be it the crowning glory of your work that you improve the little 
corner of the world in which you are placed and bring sunshine to the people 
around you. The best advice that I can give you is to remember that the worth 
and influence of your service will depend on the confidence you will command. 
The trust reposed in you will in turn depend on your own confidence in the 
intrinsic value of your plans for betterment and your ability to execute them. 
‘Deeds not words’ have an added significance for social workers. Keep your 
facts ahead of your plans and your deeds akead of your words. I would ask 
you in this connection to remember what Professor Arthur Holt, whose death 
we deeply deplore, said in an address delivered at the opening of this School, 
five years ago: ‘Keep your spirits high but march not with the blare of the 
brass band but with the chart and the map and the blue print in your 
hand.’ 

““May you be equal in all ways to the highest and noblest demands of a 
life dedicated to service! May you all find usefulness wherever you are 
placed ! Name and fame and glory I shall pass by, for I know that, stirred by 
the true spirit of service, you do not and will not consider them worth thinking 
of save as incidents to usefulness. But with usefulness most heartily do I 
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wish you also happiness—happiness that springs from the consciousness of 


work well done.’’ 


At the close of this inspiring Address, Dr. J. M. Kumarappa presented 
the graduating students to the Chairman for the award of the Diploma in 
Social Service Administration. The names of the candidates, together with 


their theses subjects, are given below:— 


Candidate 


Appalaswamy, Miss G. Kantarathnam, 


B. A., Madras University, 1931. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


Bhave, Jagannath Vasudeo, 
B. A., Nagpur University, 1937. 
Nagpur, C. P. 

Desai, Miss Aloo F., 


B. A., Bombay University, 1937. 


Bombay. 

Desai, Navinchandra Ambelal, 

B. A., Bombay University, 1936; 
Ce - 1940. 
Surat District. 

Girdhari Lal, 

B.A., Agra University, 1940. 
Meerut, U. P. 

Gupta, Jagdish Prasad, 

B. A., Agra University, 1933; 
CS - 1935. 
Meerut, U. P. 

Kulkarni, Miss Lila J., 

B.A., Bombay University, 1939. 
Bombay. 

Mahajan, Yeshwant Dattatraya, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1938. 
Poona. 

Mampilly, Cherian Joseph, 

B.A., Madras University, 1930. 
Narakkal, Cochin State. 


Thesis Subject 


‘‘A Survey of Social Work Done in 
the Hyderabad State with Special 
Reference to the Cities of Hydera- 
bad and Secunderabad.’’ 

‘‘A Survey of Landless Agricul- 
tural Labour in a Berar Village.’’ 


‘*An Enquiry into the Adequacy or 
Otherwise of the Food Consumed 
by a Section of the Parsee Poor.’’ 


‘‘A Study of the Ahmedabad Textile 


Labour Association.’’ 


‘A Study of Fifty Habitual Crimi- 


nals anda New Policy in Penal 
Institutions.’’ 


‘*A Study of One Hundred Juvenile 


and young Offenders in Juvenile 
Jail, Bareilly—Causes, Treatment 
and Recommendations.’’ 

‘‘Living Conditions of Women Tex- 
tile Workers in Bombay.’’ 


‘“Bombay Government Labour Com- 


missioner’s Office at Work.’’ 


‘‘The Social and Economie Condi- 
tions of the Fishermen Community 
(Araya) in a Cochin Village (Nar- 
akkal).’’ 














THE THIRD 


Modi, Miss Maki S8.H., 
B.A., Bombay University, 1940. 
Bombay. 


Nagaraj, Akkihebal Gopalaiah, 
B. Se., Mysore University, 1938. 
Mysore State. 

Naik, Miss Keshar Baburao, 

B.A., Bombay University, 1940. 
Junagadh, Kathiawar. 
Vanda, Delip Chanda, 

B. Se., Punjab University, 1938. 
Eminabad, Punjab. 

Patil, William David G. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1939. 
3eleaum., 

Sukhnandan, Mrs. Lily James, 
B.A., Lucknow University, 1931. 
Bilaspur, C. P. 

Candidate for Certificate 


Dighe, Kamalakar Ganpat,. 
Bombay. 
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‘*Education of Children Between the 
Age of Three and Seven Years, 
Residing at the Sir C. J. Colony, 
Tardeo,’’ 

‘A Study of Juvenile and Young 
Offenders in Bangalore Central 
Jail.’’ 

‘‘A Preliminary Directory of Social 
Work Institutions in Poona City.’’ 


‘Teachers’ Attitudes Towards Beha- 
viour Problems of Children.’’ 


‘*A Survey of Protestant Mission 
Social Work in Bombay City.’’ 


‘*Medical Social Service with Parti- 
cular Reference to its Adaptation 
to Indian Rural Conditions.’’ 

Thesis Subject 

‘*Home Conditions Influencing Juve- 

nile Delinqueney.’’ 


The Convocation terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and the Speaker proposed by Dr. B. H. Mehta of the Faculty. 
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REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1940-42 


HE Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work was founded in 1936 
by the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, as a tangible expression 
of their belief that if qualified medical doctors are necessary to attend to 

the physical health of our people, it is equally necessary to have adequately 
trained professional social workers to safeguard the social health of the 
nation. In this report my attempt is to present a brief review of the major 
activities of the School, the Child Guidance Clinic and the Bureau of Research 
and Publications, during the last two years. 

I am sorry to have to open this report by referring to the sudden de- 
parture of Dr. Clifford Manshardt to his homeland in June 1941 for family 
reasons. As the organizer and first Director of this Institution, Dr. Manshardt 
has made a distinct contribution to professional education for social work in 
India. To me his departure is a personal loss as it was my privilege to be 
associated with him in shaping the school even before it was brought into 
existence. His resignation has been-a great misfortune to the School in 
particular and to the City of Bombay in general. While recording our regrets, 
we are at the same time happy that he has found congenial work in his home. 
land to invest his talents and experience. 

Another shocking news that reached us two months ago is the sudden 
death of Dr. Arthur E. Holt of the University of Chicago. Dr. Holt was Visit- 
ing Professor at our School in the year of its inception and gave a tone to the 
Institution which bas been of lasting value. Here again we record our deep 
sense of loss of an old colleague and friend whose advice and encouragement 
we valued very much. 

Class of ’42.—The class which graduated in March 1942 was admitted 
to the School in June 1940. We started with 23 students—13 boys and 10 girls. 
In this admission the School maintained again its All-India character, the new 
students representing the following provinces and universities :— 


Provinces and States Universities 
Bengal Agra University 
Bombay Province Bombay s 
Central Provinces Lucknow _se,, 


Cochin State Madras + 
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Hyderabad (Dn.) Mysore University 
Kathiawar Nagpur re 
Madras Oxford = 
Mysore State Punjab de 
Punjab 


Out of these one student left us about the end of the first year to go to 
Canada for special training in Hospital Nursing, two accepted jobs after a year’s 
training, one was selected for appointment in the Emergency Military Com- 
mission and another discontinued owing to ill-health. The rest of the students 
who completed the two-year course received the Diploma in Social Service 
Administration at the Third Convocation of the School held on the 28th of 
March. (An Account of this function is given elsewhere in thisissue of the 
Journal with the candidates’ names and theses subjects.) Each candidate for 
the Diploma had carried from 14 to 16 hours of classroom work per week, had 
submitted a satisfactory thesis and had successfully completed the terminal 
examinations. 

Though they, like the previous graduates, did their best to meet the 
requirements of the School, they would have gained much more out of the 
instruction given here had their academic background been what our School 
demands. In thisconnectionI may be pardoned for repeating a complaint 
we have made before against our present system of University education. Quite 
contrary to the educational trends in other countries and in spite of the increas- 
ing realisation of the need for a thorough understanding of social problems in 
terms of social processes, social sciences receive only a step-motherly treat- 
ment in our universities. Hence, we are obliged to give one fourth of our profes- 
sional training period to pre-professional courses. We hope our Universities 
will, in the not distant future, introduce social sciences into the undergraduate 
curriculum, and thus release us from doing in the postgraduate school what 
ought to be done in the undergraduate stage. 

Scope of Training. —While the School, as a graduate institution, seeks to 
maintain a high academic standard, it also seeks to be as practical as is pos- 
sible under existing conditions in an institution like this. It believes that 
scholarly attitudes are not incompatible with simplicity and common sense, 
and that the test of the professional social worker is his ability to give himself 
in intelligent, skillful and disinterested service to others. No short curricula 
for special types of positions, or specialized courses in preparation fora single 
field of social work are offered. ‘The main aim of our School is to give an 
understanding of the fundamental principles that are necessary in all branches 
of the profession, and of the scientific methods of studying and investigating 
social problems. The fundamental courses in social case work, child welfare, 
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social statistics, Indian social problems, public welfare administration, medical 
social work, social psychiatry, social legislation, organization of welfare acti- 
vities and the history of philanthropy and public welfare are a necessary part 
of the equipment of all social workers. Hence, specialization is discouraged. 

There is some misunderstanding with regard to practical training to be 
given by an institution like ours. At one extreme are those who hold that a 
school for training social workers should be mainly a practical training centre, 
and at the other are those who maintain that a postgraduate school for social 
workers should provide no practical training, and that its function is only to 
provide the best scientific knowledge on social work and its nature, and modern 
techniques. This latter position is taken by many leading institutions in the 
United States as they believe that any attempt to provide practical training will 
jeopardize academic standards and that students should therefore acquire prac- 
tical skill only on the job later. We, on the other hand, believe in giving a 
certain amount of familiarity with practical work combined with the necessary 
academic equipment. Our main difficulty, however, is in finding social service 
institutions which are run on modern lines. Most of the centres are staffed 
with untrained workers and are run on unscientific lines. Obviously, we can- 
not send our students to such places as the practical experience gained there 
will go counter to the standards we uphold. But now with the increasing em- 
ployment of our own graduates by some of these agencies, it is becoming 
possible to provide greater and greater facilities for practical training. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that our school is not really a 
‘*practical training centre’’. It is, as its name indicates, a higher academic 
institution for giving professional education in social work. As this is a 
postgraduate institution, our academic policy is not merely that of imparting 
information but even more of providing guidance and direction. We believe 
that a correct understanding of the problem is more important than learning 
a ready-made programme of action. Our attempt, therefore, is to train profes- 
sional social workers in a scientific method of approach, and cultivate in them 
an objective attitude towards social problems. To this end, our courses are 
designed to give them a knowledge of the social structure and the springs of 
human behaviour, of the general field of social work, and particular techniques 
of social work. Through Research Seminars and courses in Social Investiga- 
tion and Statistics, habits of accuracy, observation, expression and correct 
interpretation of social problems are developed. 

Agencies Served.—‘*What do your students do after graduation ?”’ isa 
question people often ask. Of the 36 graduates of the last two batches, 9 are 
probation officers, 2 are superintendents of Children’s Homes, 5 are labour 
welfare officers, 4 are labour officers, 2 are Municipal welfare officers, 5 are hold- 
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ing responsible positions in private social service agencies, one is a psychiatric 
social worker, and two are doing research. Three young women have accepted 
marriage as a career; in looking after their families they are utilizing their 
training to good advantage! Ofthe present batch, the majority have already 
been placed, and the rest are being considered for jobs recently sanctioned. 
The above figures make it clear that a good number of the graduates 
are engaged in work either with children or with labour i. e. with the cradle 
and the backbone of the nation. It also reveals that the enactment of social 
legislation creates a greater demand for trained social workers. The introduc- 
tion of the Children Act in various provinces alone will absorb a large number 
of professional social workers. 
The various agencies which are being served by our graduates are :— 

The Children’s Aid Society, Lahore, Punjab. 

Labour Welfare Department of Delhi Cloth Mills, Delhi. 

Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, U. P. 

Rural Development Department, U. P. Government, 

The Lucknow Social Service League, U. P. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

Indian Jute Mill Association, Caleutta. 

The Children’s Aid Society, Bombay. 

Society for the Protection of Children in Western India, Bombay. 

Sheppard After-Care Association, Bombay. 

District After-Care Association, Ahmednagar. 

District After-Care Association, Poona. 

Labour Welfare Department, Municipal Corporation, Bombay. 

Backward Class Office, Government of Bombay, 

Labour Department, Government of Bombay. 

Labour Welfare Department, Government of Bombay. 

Labour Department, Khatau Makanji Mills, Bombay. 

Labour Department, Swadeshi Mills, Bombay. 

Labour Department, Tata Oil Mills, Bombay. 

The Indian Institute Reinforcement Camp (Indian Wing) Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, Bombay. 

The Parsi Panchayat, Bombay. 

The Welfare Centre of the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Colony, Bombay. 

The Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata School, Bombay. 

Yeravda Industrial School, Poona, 

Badrawati Iron Works, Mysore. 

The Children’s Aid Society, Madras, 

Tata Oil Mills, Cochin. 
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Limited Enrolment.—The question now arises as to the very limited 
number of students we admit—only 20 or 25 and that once in two years. If we 
had admitted all those who sought admission, we should have turned out several 
hundreds by now. Are we to admit as many as are fit to be trained as social 
workers irrespective of the prospects of their being employed, or are we to 
limit the supply to meet the demand and thus minimize unemployment among 
our graduates ? Since our School is now housed in a rented building where 
accommodation is not sufficient for larger numbers of students, and since pro- 
fessional social work has not yet come to be widely recognized, we are at pre- 
sent following the policy of limiting the supply. 

Unemployed graduates of a school of social work will be a paradox in 
India where social problems are immense and manifold. Ina country where 
there are more doctors than nurses, where ravages of disease and the number 
of unemployed medical graduates increase side by side, where lack of funds is 
the excuse for delaying programmes of social services, it is not perhaps a para- 
dox. We cannot but bemoan the fact that our country compared with other 
countries is extremely backward in such matters. For instance, in the United 
States of America, there are about 40 professional schools of social work with 
a total enrolment of over 12,000 students. If a country with a population 
only one-third as large as ours and a per capita income thirty times as large as 
ours requires so many professionally trained social workers, India’s social needs 
would call for a much larger army of workers. Only when our public and 
private bodies fully recognize their social responsibility, can our social needs 
be met adequately by the employment of a larger number of trained workers. 
In the meanwhile our School has to play the role both as atraining centre for 
a limited number of social workers and as an agitator for new fields of opera- 
tion. We believe that where human values are involved nothing matters ex- 
cepting adequate service. 

The Students’ Association.—The Students’ Association was unusually act- 
ive during this session with a wide and varied programme of lectures, debates, 
games and socials. It is the general practice to elect every term 8 new executive 
committee with sub-committees for the above activities in order to give each 
student some experience in working on committees and shouldering responsi- 
bilities, While the Students’ Association is not engrossed in serious profession- 
al activities, like the Alumni Association, it believes in developing wholesome 
personalities by widening its social and intellectual life through such activities. 

Hence, excursions, visits to places of interest, indoor and outdoor 
games and extramural tournaments and matches with the alumni formed part 


of their recreational activities, while debates mainly on Indian problems, and 
lectures at the social hour almost every week by prominent guest speakers, 
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like Mr. Verrier Elwin, Prof. 0. V. C. Wystimsky ( Director of Pioneer 
Research Institute, Poland ), Mr. M. M. Rasool, Dr. Atal, Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar of the Caleutta University, Prof. Radhakumud Mukerjee of Lucknow 
University, Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore Medical School, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
and others, comprised their intellectual activities. Students look upon this 
Association as their own and take much interest in its functions. 

The Alumni Association.—The Alumni Association, which was organised 
in March 1940 primarily with the objects of serving as a link between the 
School and its graduates, furthering the cause of social work in India and help- 
ing to promote social research activities by building up a professional morale, 
has had a fairly busy time in spite of the fact that most of the alumni find little 
leisure, being fully occupied with their own work. Nevertheless, they parti- 
cipated in several worth while activities, both professional and otherwise. 

Their cultural activities consisted of lectures by prominent people while 
their social activities, such as afternoon parties, dinners, picnics and tourna- 
ments in Badminton, Basketball, Tennicoit, Carrom, Draughts and Ping- 
pong, brought them in close contact with the Students’ Association. These 
enjoyable functions serve the purpose of drawing together the alumni and 
affording them the opportunity to discuss their various professional problems. 

Once a year they meet in conference which is known as the Social 
Workers’ Conference. The second such conference was held in the Library 
of the School on March 13,1941. Dr. Miss K. H. Cama presided. It was well 
attended by the students and members of the Faculty. Mr. Edward’s paper 
on ‘‘Problems of the Labour Officer in Textile Industry’’, Mr. Goel’s talk on 
‘Problems of the Probation Officer Working with Released Prisoners’’, and 
Mr. Harshe’s vivid account of ‘‘Work with Juvenile Delinquents in Poona’’ 
aroused interesting and illuminating comments. The discussions proved so 
lively and took up so much time that the proposed debate on ‘‘Social Reform 
Should Precede Social Work’’ had to be cancelled. 

The third conference, presided over by Dr. B. H. Mehta, was held on 
March 15, 1942. At this conference, the alumni were fortunate enough to have 
Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, who delivered the opening address which 
covered her observations of social work in the United States. Mr. Mebkri’s 
paper on ‘‘Social Worker and Social Revolution’’ and the subject of ‘‘Social 
Work in Wartime’’ started a lively discussion in which many of those present 
participated and gave valuable suggestions. This time again, due to lack of 
time, Mr. Ram and Mr. L. Renu were unable to read their papers bearing on 
their respective fields. The day’s proceedings ended with a pleasant social 
arranged by the Alumni Association. 

Library.—One of the best tests of a good academic institution is the 
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quality of its library. Our School has not only an excellent working library 
but one which is in constant use. It contains the best books in the social 
field as well as reports and periodicals of professional interest. Since no text- 
books are prescribed to supplement classroom instruction but only a large 
amount of collateral reading and references are given, students not only make 
good use of the books in the library but learn how to gather material from 
various sources. By special arrangement, the library also supplies two or 
three books at a time if required by old students of the Schoo]. The alumni, 
I am glad to say, are availing themselves of this privilege to good advantage. 

Social work is a new and ever-developing profession; it is therefore 
necessary for a school of social work to keep abreast of the latest development 
in this line. To make the best literature in this specialized field available to 
the students and the faculty, we have been very carefully building up our 
library by adding new publications bearing on the various aspects of social 
work and allied subjects. During the last six years some 4,000 books and 75 
current periodicals, both Indian and foreign, have been added to the library. 

The Faculty and Extramural Activity.—The School not only trains social 
workers but is itself a social servant. The Faculty is obliged to give much 
time to a programme of publie education, interpreting the School and its 
ideals, and explaining the newer conception of social work. The members of 
the Faculty have placed themselves unsparingly at the service of the public 
and have delivered a large number of public addresses and given broadcast 
talks on social problems. Three of them read papers at the recent Indian 
Science Congress held in Baroda. They frequently contribute articles to 
The Indian Journal of Social Work, to the press and other professional journals, 
They serve on important committees connected with social service agencies 
and in other ways provide assistance and leadership. Just recently, we were 
asked to help in framing the curriculum for the Women’s Training Camp— 
which was held in Abrama, for about three months—organized by the All 
India Women’s Conference. In response to their request some members of 
the Faculty delivered lectures at the Camp and participated in its activities. 
Often the School receives requests for advice upon specific social problems 
from different parts of India. Thus it is coming to be recognized more and 
more as a clearing house on matters of social welfare. 


II 


THE CHILD GuipaNnce CLINIC.—In addition to the training of social 
workers, the School is maintaining a Child Guidance Clinie which was brought 
into being some five years ago in order, first, to serve our students as a labo- 
ratory where they could not only gain practical experience in working with 
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problem children referred to the Clinic by different agencies but also learn to 
diagnose and treat such cases. And, secondly, to provide guidance and treat- 
ment to juveniles with personality difficulties. The report on the working of 
the Clinic during the years 1940-42 is given below as presented by Dr. K. R. 
Masani, its Director and Psychiatrist:— 

The Child Guidance Movement is one of the outstanding endeavours in 
the field of child welfare. Its scope extends not only to providing direct aid 
and treatment to children presenting various behaviour and personality pro- 
blems, but also indirectly to coming generations of children, through patient 
study and research into the causation and prevention of such problems of 
maladjustment. The Child Guidance Clinic, the unit of the Child Guidance 
Movement, is unique in that it deals with the child in his total setting. The 
whole range of the multiplicity of the causes of the misbehaviour, or of the 
problem, are studied by trained specialists in the fields of pediatrics, psy- 
chiatry, psychology and social work—these different workers co-operating in 
joint therapeutic endeavours for each child. 

The Child Guidance Clinic of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 
of Social Work was started in 1937—the first of its kind in the Bombay 
Presidency. It was started for the children of the poorer classes and therefore 
as a free Clinic, on an experimental basis, with due regard to the fact that 
social conditions being different in our country from those existing in Europe 
and America, a number of special difficulties would have to be overcome and 
many modifications employed in the actual running of the clinic. Although 
it has been found necessary to employ certain modifications based on differ- 
ences of language and culture, the results of about five years of work have 
shown that the same fundamental approach to the problem yields satisfactory 
results and that the difficulties of running the Clinic, though greater on account 
of the low standard of education of the parents as also on account of the 
multiplicity of languages spoken, are not significantly more numerous than in 
countries with Western culture. 

The Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata School is a Clinic for the 
scientific study and treatment of children suffering from various behaviour 
disorders such as unmanageableness, stealing, lying, truancy, sex offences, 
violence, destructiveness; personality disorders such as obstinacy, shyness, 
sensitiveness, moodiness, depression, fears, nervousness, day dreaming; 
habit disorders such as bed-wetting, thumb sucking, nail biting, masturbation, 
fidgets, stuttering; disorders in scholastic achievement when these are due to 
emotional disturbances in the child’s life; and from physical symptoms or 
medical disorders such as fits, involuntary movements,—paralysis, loss of sensa- 
tion, aches and pains, and disturbances of appetite, digestion and breathing, 
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when these are based on emotional factors. 

The following few examples indicate some of the different types of 
children dealt with: 

‘*A’’, aged 11, was brought to the Clinic because of stealing and telling 
lies. His father stated that he had tried every method of treatment from 
coaxing and advising to thrashing him severely. Lately the severe thrashings, 
though very frequent, were found to be completely useless and so the father 
had applied to the magistrate to send the boy to a reformatory school. 

**B’’, aged 14, was brought by her mother because she was unmanage- 
able at home and had displayed physical violence. She suffered moreover from 
abdominal pains and bed-wetting. 

“0”? a boy aged 14, was brought by his father for stealing, truancy 
and gambling. He also stammered badly. His father had tried all methods of 
punishment ineluding banging the boy’s head against the wall. As these 
methods did not improve him in the least, his father brought him to the Clinic. 

The Clinie does not accept mental defectives for treatment but these are 
often brought by parents or sent by agencies for mental testing. In those cases 
where an estimate of intelligence indicates gross mental defect, it is explained 
to the parents that the Clinic is not a suitable place for such children, but is 
meant essentially for children of average intelligence, suffering from be- 
haviour problems and emotional difficulties. Mild cases of mental defect, how- 
ever, are admitted, especially when there are super-added emotional difficulties. 

The aims and objects of the Clinic may be stated as follows:— 

(1) To provide the community with a co-ordinated team of trained 
workers in the field of Pediatrics, Psychiatry, Psychology and 
Social Work for the purpose of study and treatment of children 
presenting behaviour, personality, habit and scholastic problems 
as also disturbances of physical functioning when these are due to 
emotional or psychological causes. 

(2) To assist in the development of mental hygiene techniques and 
concepts through such study and experience. 

(3) Through formal courses of lecture seminars and through talks and 
informal lectures to transmit the results of such study to parents, 
teachers, and Social Case Workers, such as probation officers, and 
especially to students in training at the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work—physicians and others who are intimately 
connected with the care and upbringing of children. 

Activities of the Clinic 

Types of Clinical Service.—The Clinic maintains several kinds of service 

to meet the individua] requirements in each case, 
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1. Clinic of Study and Service.—The Clinic undertakes responsibility for 
the entire study and treatment of the case. 

2. Co-operative Study and Service.—Here the co-operative case work 
agency undertakes the collection of the social history and the sub- 
sequent social treatment of the case. The remainder of the study 
and treatment, namely, physical, psychological and psychiatric is 
undertaken by the Clinie. 

3. Advice or Special Service.—Parents sometimes seek advice or guidance 
in regard to problems which is given as a result of which there 
appears to be no need for further study or more intensive treatment. 
Mental Testing for diagnosis and certification of mental deficiency 
also forms part of the Special Service. 

4. Consultation Service.—Sometimes agencies consult the Clinic Staff 
regarding a problem in a particular child or in a more general way 
regarding the methods, ways and means, and the application of 
psychiatric techniques to difficult children. The Clinic has attempt- 
ed to supply such help and information whenever possible. 

As regards Full Service Cases it may be noted that almost all eases 
dealt with are Clinic Cases. There are very few co-operative cases for the 
simple reason that the social agencies in most parts of India including the 
Bombay Presidency have not an adequate number of Social Workers attached 
to their staff nor did they until quite recently engage workers trained in social 
case work on their staff. Hence, in the vast majority of cases referred by 
social agencies, these agencies were not in a position to collect adequately the 
social history, or to carry out social treatment. This is a very important 
point, as it makes a very considerable difference in regard to the capacity of 
the Clinic so far as the number of children annually admitted and treated is 
concerned. 

In countries where social agencies are staffed with personnel with train- 
ing and experience of social case work, the social case workers are able to 
collect the social history and apply methods of social treatment, thereby 
saving a very large amount of time for the Clinic Staff who can naturally 
thus handle a bigger case load. In this connection in view of the very large 
proportion of time of the Clinic staff being spent in social contacts, both for 
collection of history and for social treatment, it can be readily appreciated 
how the fact of referrals by agencies with inadequate numbers on their staff 
or with inadequately trained staff sets a very severe limitation on the ability 
of the Clinic to handle a large number of children, which it otherwise would 
be in a position to do. It thus becomes necessary to augment the psychiatric 
social work personnel of the Clinic if the growing demands of the community 
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as existing at present are to be met satisfactorily. It is hoped therefore in 
view of this special difficulty as also on account of the increasing demands 
made on the Clinic to treat larger numbers of children to be able to have 
shortly an additional social worker on the staff of the Clinic to assist the 
chief psychiatric social worker. In regard to the special service and consulta- 
tion cases a great many are admitted for mental testing to determine the 
presence or degree of mental defect. These children are either brought by 
parents or are referred by the Juvenile Court or Social Agencies for an 
estimate of their Intelligence Quotient. 

Olinic Procedure.—When a case is referred to the Clinic a general idea 
of the problem for which the child is sent is first obtained by the Psychiatric 
Social Worker or Psychiatrist from the parent or person accompanying the 
child. During such an interview the child is taken to the playroom and is 
encouraged to indulge in any play he likes. If the case is deemed suitable, 
and accepted for regular full service at the Clinic, the following investigations 
are carried out by the different workers. 

The Psychiatric Social Worker obtains a detailed social and develop- 
mental history from the parents and guardians of the child. Visits are paid 
to the home, school and other institutions with which the child comes into 
contact, to get a more accurate picture of the environment of the child. 

The Pediatrist conducts a thorough physical examination of the child. 
The physical examination makes it possible to detect cases whose problems 
are caused or complicated by organic disturbances. Certain bodily conditions 
are known to lead to behaviour and personality disorders and these are sought 
for and corrected. In view of the fact that a large proportion of the children 
sent to the Clinic have had a physical examination at a hospital or dispensary, 
just prior to being referred to the Clinic, physical examination is not made as 
a routine in every case but only in the cases of those who have had no such 
examination. It is proposed in the future, however, to arrange for a physical 
examination in every case. 

The Psychologist administers mental tests to every case to ascertain the 
mental capacities of the child—this estimate being necessary for a proper 
understanding of the child’s difficulties. If the results show gross mental 
deficiency the case is not accepted for treatment, as the clinic endeavours to 
limit its activities tothe problems of children of average intelligence. 
Children showing only a slight degree of mental defect are accepted. 

The Psychiatrist observes the child during play, and through such 
observation, and verbal contacts with the child during play, acquires an 
insight into the emotional factors which are mainly or partly responsible for 
the problem. The Psychiatrist is considerably helped in this diagnosis of the 
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nature of the emotional factors by reports from the play room workers of their 
observations of the child’s play, carried out during the friendly contacts they 
make with the child. 

Formulation of a Treatment Programme.—The different sets of facts 
regarding the child gathered in these ways by the Psychiatric Social Worker, 
the Pediatrist, the Psychologist and the Psychiatrist are co-ordinated and 
evaluated during discussions, with a view to arrive at as complete and detailed 
a diagnosis of the nature of the problem as possible, and a treatment pro- 
gramme is then planned. The progress of the case is followed and changes 
are made from time to time according to the individual needs of each case. 

Having arrived at a diagnosis and formulated a treatment programme, 
therapeutic measures are instituted by the different workers. Before describing 
the work done by these workers, it would not be out of place here to state some 
of the objectives of therapy influencing the treatment procedures at the Clinic. 

There is firstly, of course, the removal of the particular act of misbeha- 
viour: e. g., in the case of A, the removal of his stealing and lying. But more 
important than the removal of the specific type of misbehaviour is the fact 
that the treatment is directed to the child as a whole, in order to make him 
better adapted to his environment so as to produce harmonious relations 
between himself and others. 

In bringing about such improved relations between the child and his 
environment some measure of peace and harmony is also brought to the 
parents, in so far as the lack of peace and harmony have been caused by the 
child’s misbehaviour. The great relief brought to the parents, as a result of 
the removal of their child’s difficulties, further helps in its turn in promoting 
healthier relations between the child and his parents and in bringing about a 
diminution in the child’s problems. 

Apart from the relief brought to the parents, another therapeutic objec- 
tive is to bring about an alteration in such of the attitudes of the parents 
towards their children as appear to contribute to the production of the child’s 
problem. In view of the intimate and invariable connection between the child’s 
behaviour and the parental attitudes, it is usual to try and give the parents 
an insight into the connection between the two to alter the faulty attitudes and 
to replace these by healthier ones. 

Then again, some of the parents who bring their children to the Clinic 
appear to suffer from definite personality disorders or psycho-neuroses. Some 
of these parents, themselves, approach the Psychiatrist for treatment. Other 
parents, while thus suffering from severe emotional difficulties, are not prepared 
to see the connection between their own emotionally disordered life and the 
behaviour or personality difficulty of the child. In either case there is the 
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further objective of treating one or both parents of the child in order first to 
remove their own illness, and thus to bring about an improvement in the child. 
What has been stated in regard to the parents, in the above exposition of the 
objectives influencing therapy holds good also for parent-substitutes, and other 
adults—such as teachers and relatives—who come in contact with the child. 

To sum up the objectives of treatment, it might be said that attempts are 
made to deal with the whole personality of the child and to try to bring about 
more harmonious relations between the child and his environment, over and 
above the removal of the specific act of misbehaviour or the particular person- 
ality difficulty for which the child is referred. It goes without saying that, in 
order to produce the best results in bringing about such harmonious relations, 
attention is paid both to treating physical defects or disturbances and to 
building up sound physical health, and to giving help to the child for any 
remediable defects or blockings in his intellectual capacities. In effecting such 
a comprehensive therapeutic programme all the different workers co-operate in 
the treatment of each child, but it is convenient to describe the activities of 
each under the following separate heads. 

Educational Activities—Although some amount of educational service 
has been given by the Clinic mainly to students in training at the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work the educational programme of the 
Clinic has been limited. Several factors have contributed to the shortcoming 
not the least of which, until very recently has been the factor of absence of 
trained personnel who could carry out such a programme. At the inception 
of the Clinic about five years ago, only the psychiatrist of the Clinic was pro- 
fessionally trained and his hands were more than full with training the staff 
of the Clinic, both the psychiatric social worker and the psychologist, and in 
giving psychiatric treatment to the children. This naturally rendered it im- 
possible for the psychiatrist of the Clinic to carry out any educational pro- 
gramme apart from systematic courses of lectures and informal seminars to 
the students of the Sir Doftabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work and 
popular lectures or informal talks to various societies or gatherings. Some 
time later, however, on account of an increase in professional skill and train- 
ing of the main staff members, and due to the addition on the staff of a physi- 
cian with practical psychiatric training and to the help of voluntary workers 
keenly interested in the subject, the situation became somewhat better as re- 
gards the educational aspect or function of the Clinic, 

As members of the staff other than the Director were able to take part 
in educational activities at the same time as they took over from him part of 
the Clinical work, the Director was able to impart informal instruction to the 
various workers of the Clinic as also to social case workers of outside agencies 
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and other interested individuals. Informal seminars were held at which the 
workers of the Clinic and other interested individuals attended. 

Several applications have been received in the past for systematic prac- 
tical training in Child Guidance and the question of a diploma or certificate 
course of training was considered some time back but found difficult to put in 
practice in the past on account of lack of time on the part of the Director to 
impart instructions in the various branches of Child Guidance as there were no 
other adequately trained staff members who could undertake to assist in the 
training programme. More recently fresh representations have been made by 
serious students and agencies to arrange for systematic and formal practical 
training to be given to professional social workers, such as psychiatric social 
workers, probation officers, visiting teachers and other social case workers, and 
in view of these demands of the community and the increased ability of the 
Clinie staff to engage in systematic educational programme the question is 
being seriously considered of arranging for some form of formal training. 

Two members of the Clinic Staff were requested by the Dadar Parsee 
Maternity and Infant Welfare Clinic to impart preliminary lecture courses in 
subjects connected with Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance, to be followed 
by the opening of a play Clinic at the Parsi Colony, Dadar, and systematic 
courses of instructions were given by Dr. J. C. Marfatia, Physician, and Mr. 
Raman C. Patel, Playroom Supervisor at the Clinic. On the completion of 
their theoretical courses the workers have been attending the Child Guidance 
Clinie to take practical training as playroom workers and the arrangement is 
mutually beneficial as the Clinic is in need of playroom workers. 


The Staff 


The Staff at the close of the year 1941 was as follows :— 
Director and Psychiatrist ... K. R. Masani, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (London), D.P.M. 


Hon. Physician... «« Dr. J.C. Marfatia, M.B., B.S. 
Psychiatric Social Worker... Mrs. Indira Renu, B.A., B.T., Dip.S. S.A. 
Psychologist... «» Miss K. H. Cama, M.A., M.Se., Ph. D. 
Playroom Supervisor ee Raman C. Patel 


Location and Housing 


The clinic continues to be housed in the Health Visitor’s Home, New 
Nagpada Road, and grateful thanks are offered to the Bombay Presidency 
Infant Welfare Association for the use of the premises. In view of the in- 
crease in the attendance of the Clinic the accommodation is not sufficient and 
leads to over-crowding and it is hoped to secure some further accommodation 
to supplement that available at present. 
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Statistical Report of Oases for the year 1940 and for the 
period January 1941 to May 1942 
1940 Jan. 1941 to May 1942 
Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
Cases carried over from the 

















Previous year (1939) in 13 9 4 20 17 3 
New Cases ove oe >) ij 97 30 148 101 47 
Old Cases reopened sin 1 1 0 4 3 1 
Total Case load for 1940 and 

from Jan. 1941 to May 1942 141 107 34 172 «+121 51 
Cases carried forward to the 

next year oe ooo 20 17 °3 25 20 5 
Total attendance at the Clinic 

for the year «+. eee §=1490 1826 
Total number of Clinic days: 94 126 
Average attendance per 

Clinie day one ese 15°85 14°77 

Type of Service Classification 1940 
Cases carried Cases New Cases Total 
over reopened 
Full Clinie Service ose 13 nil 48 61 
Full Cooperative Service nil 1 6 7 
Special Service wits nil nil 73 73 
13 1 . 127 141 











Type of Service Classification 1941 


Cases carried Cases New Cases Total 








over reopened 
Clinic Service... ove 16 2 34 52 
Cooperative Service ves 4 2 6 12 
Special Service ... nee nil nil 108 108 
— a — } 
20 4 148 172 





Sources of Referral of New Cases 


Agencies :— . 
Social Agencies 1940 Total 1941 Total 
Children’s Aid Society, Umarkhadi 18 or 14°17% 17 or 11°'48% 


Chembur Certified School -» llor 866% 6 or 405% 
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1940 Total 1941 Total 
David Sassoon Industrial School... 57 Tor 4°72% 64 
Yeravda Industrial School eee lor ‘675% 
Backward Class Office ee «6©Cl or 0°78% nil 
League of Mercy Home ee §60crLor 60°78% lor 0°78% 
Parsi Panchayat ee =©60lor 0°78% 24 or 16°21% 
Ratan Tata Colony oon 4or 2°702% 
Byramji Jeejeebhoy Home aa 3 or 2°02% 
Catholic Women’s Association .., lor 0°675% 
Medical and Health Agencies 
J.J. and B. J. Hospitals eee §=630 or 23°62% 28 or 18°19% 
Dadar Parsi Maternity Clinic aca 1G 47 30 
Nagpada Infant Welfare Centre .... lor 0°78% Zor 135% 
Private Physicians 
Schools 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy School «- lor 078% 1 
New Era School rn lor ‘675% 1 
Juvenile Court .-» 29 or 22°838% 29 25 or 16°89% 25 
Parents and Relatives «» l0or 787% 10 16 or 10°81% 16 
Others - Sor 629% 3 12 or 810% 12 
127 127 148 148 
Types of Problems Referred 
Behaviour and Personality Disorders 1941 1940 
Truancy ie ie 15 16 
Stealing at ooo ll 13 
Lying eee eee 7 5 
Unmanageableness ove 5 5 
Mischief oun ene 4 4 
Obstinacy in eee 3 4 
Gambling ina one 2 nil 
Shyness ont ses 1 ” 
Fits of Depression eee eee 1 ” 
Disobedience eve 1 y 
No Interest in Games ... ose 1 "9 
Loss of Memory web eee 1 ” 
Disinterestedness in Life wale 1 1 
General Backwardness .«.- 25 23 
Irrelevant Talk én nil 4 


15 
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Suspected Psychoses — ove 


Night Terrors vee 
Bullying eee 
Aversion to Games oes 


Shyness and Timidity ... 
Inability to mix with Children 
Bouts of irritability 
Delusions of Grandeur «+. 
Outbursts of Violence ... 
Perverted sex 

Excitability ie 


Habit Disorders 


Bedwetting — 
Speech Defect ove 
Masturbation eee 
Nail biting ee 


Educational Problems 


Backwardness in Studies 


Weak Memory eee 
Laziness in Work _ 
Untidy Work eee 


No Interest in Studies 
Vocational Guidance 


Psycho-Somatic Disorders 


Fainting Fits vee 
Tremors ooo 
Tics — 
Nervousness sin 
Difficulty in Breathing ... 
Inability to speak ove 


Jerky movements of the body 
Poor Appetite 

Inability to walk 

Frequency of Micturition 


Headache _— 
Loss of Voice eee 
Pain in Chest oce 
Pain in Abdomen peo 


nil 


16 


nil 


— em oO 


nil 


— pe mH H me DD DO DD OD 


— et pt DD DO W CO 


18 


mow 


13 


nil 


nil 
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| Stiffness in Neck se PoP nil 
Lack of Bladder Control ae 
Sneezing vee ane 1 
Pain in Foot ia wan 1 


Evaluation of the full service treatment during 1940-1941 


Total number of full service cases ase 


Total number of cases which did not attend more ren twice 10 


Total number of cases which broke off in middle of 
treatment ake yg eve ace 


Total number of cases which received full treatment... 


Reasons for not attending Clinic 


Inconvenience due to distance ae 
Parents opposed to Clinic treatment aa 
Left Bombay ove eee eee 


Parents too ignorant to co-operate and we sutemetei 
Mother opposed to child mixing with children of 


lower strata os ve ae 
Child thinks Clinic is tor mad ouante ose eee 
Sent to Boarding School ore is vee 


Reasons for breaking off in middle of treatment 


Inconvenience due to distance... ove — 
School could not make arrangements to send child.. 

Parents wanted quick cure it ne ota 
Left Bombay <n on = 


Sent to Institution without cnaunitbes Clinic 
Parents opposed to sending child as they feared 
neighbours talking about it 





i} Parents too ignorant to co-operate 
Died of small-pox ane a dee 
Mother thought that the girl — “a too much and 
mixed with boys wie “ eee 


Parents wanted to consult some iadtemenemn Doctor 





1940 
66 


1940 
3 


m co 


= 
~i Oo = 


1940 
4 
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_ 
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1941 
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1941 
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Of these 13 cases in 1940, 11 were partially adjusted (improved) and 
there was no change in 2 cases, 

Of the 7 cases which broke off in 1941, 4 were partially adjusted or im- 
proved, one was not adjusted (no change), and two others could not be judged 
being too early. 


Result of Cases which received full treatment at the Clinic 





1940 1941 
Adjusted (cured or very much improved) 20 or 44°44% 12 or 29°30% 
Partially adjusted (Improved) es 15 0r33'38% 21 or 51°21% 
Not adjusted (no change) im ws 6 or 13°3% 6 or 14°63% 
Too early to judge ow. _ » 40r88'9% 2or 4°90% 
45 41 





The results of cases admitted during the period January ’42 to May ’42 
have not been included as it is too early to judge them. 

Social Worker’s Report.—141 Children were given clinic service during 
the year 1940, and 68 full service cases were handled by the Social Worker 
during the year. Of these 7 cases were given co-operative service with the 
Children’s Aid Society and were therefore also supervised by the probation 
officers concerned. ° 

172 children were given clinic service during the period January ’41 to 
May 1942. 64 full service cases were handled during the period of which 12 
were given co-operative service with the Children’s Aid Society. In 1940, 
about 600 contacts were made by the Social] Worker outside the Clinic with 
homes, schools, employers, if any, and other interested agencies or persons to 
collect information about the case and to carry out the treatment programme. 
During the period January 1941 to May 1942, 620 such contacts were made, 
work outside the Clinic being greatly hampered by the disturbance in the 
City owing to the communal riots. 

During both the years, in addition to these contacts, a very large number 
of interviews at the Clinie were made with the parents as well as interested 
persons mainly for the collection of social and developmental history of the 
child and sometimes for treatment purposes. Parents and children called at 
the Clinic on non-Clinie days whenever difficulties arose. Children generally 
called to see the Social Worker if they had any particular difficulty to solve. 
Tuition in school subjects in which the child found difficulty was given to 5 
children during 1940, and to 2 children in 1941 by the Social Worker apart 
from the remedial coaching given by the psychologist. 

All cases referred to the Clinic were given initial interviews by the 
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Social Worker to get an idea of the case and to fix up further appointments 
according to the nature of the case. Home visits had also to be made in some 
of the consultation cases before giving advice or submitting a report to the 
agency which asked for it. Owing to lack of secretarial staff the Social 
Worker had to look after the maintenance of registers and also general super- 
vision of the playroom. Follow-up inquiries were as far as possible done by 
post or by telephone. In the newly closed cases fortnightly or monthly visits 
were paid for nearly six months after closing the case, and then enquiries once 
in three months were made till the end of the year. Yearly enquiries were 
made after the first year. 

The frequency of home visits in the current cases, depended upon the 
nature of each case. Some cases where parents called at the Clinic frequently 
and also where the Social Worker could communicate with the parents or 
guardian by telephone, even one or two visits a month were quite sufficient. 
In difficult cases in spite of such contacts with parents it was necessary to pay 
10 or 12 visits a month. In certain other cases frequent visits were necessary 
just to interview parents who refused to call at the Clinic, or at times to make 
arrangements for schooling, recreation or placement of the child. 

The cases referred to the Clinic came from all parts of the City and 
some from the suburbs also whereas occasionally children came from other 
parts of the Province. The scattered nature of the cases made it very difficult 
for the Social Worker to keep in close touch with the cases without spending 
considerable time in travelling to and fro. The lack of telephone communica- 
tion even with schools made it necessary in some cases to pay visits at times 
when enquiries could have been done by telephone, thus entailing further 
expenditure of time. Enquiries by post could be made in cases where parents 
were literate enough to reply but in many cases this proved a failure. 

It was found that history taking could be best done at the Clinic as the 
homes did not provide the proper atmosphere owing to the neighbours and 
friends frequently dropping in to hear what was being said. Again, in most 
cases the tendency was to treat the first visit of the Social Worker as a social 
visit by calling in friends and neighbours to meet the worker, which made it 
impossible to do any appreciable work in the way of collecting data, during 
the interview. However, to rely on parents to call at the Clinic to give the 
social history also proved a failure in many of the cases as history taking could 
not be done in a single sitting, and parents were reluctant to come to the 
Clinic even once in some cases. Soin the majority of the cases the Social 
Worker had finally to collect the history in the home which generally meant 
delay in collecting the information and several trips to the home. Difficulty 
in getting the social and developmental history was generally found in cases 
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referred by the Children’s Aid Society and other social agencies where the 
child had either no parents or had parents living outside Bombay. There 
were also some cases where parents could not give adequate details. 

The Psychologist’s Report.—-Two types of mental tests are given at the 
Clinie—the Drever and Collins battery of non-linguistic Performance Tests of 
Intelligence and the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests as described 
in Terman’s The Measurement of Intelligence. During the year 1941, 94 children 
were tested of whom 40 were found to be mentally deficient, 22 borderline, 16 
normal, 8 above average and 4 superior. The remaining 4 cannot be classed 
under any category as there was no response due to psychotic condition or 
serious organic difficulty. From January 1942 to May 1942, 38 cases were 
tested of whom 21 were mentally deficient, 5 borderline and 12 normal. 

Three children were given coaching in school subjects. One in English 
and Arithmetic, one in English and one in History and Geometry. 

Kight cases of speech disorders were treated at the Clinic during the 
years 1940 and 1941, and one, though not strictly a Clinic case as she was 20 
years of age, was taken on as a special case, Of these, one was a case of 
endocrine pathology, one of muteness since birth due to striking develop- 
mental and structural anomaly, and six of psychological disturbance. Of the 
six psychological cases one was a problem in sibling jealousy, the other a case 
of shock due to failure in examination, the third of obstinacy and aggression, 
the fourth of inward rebellion against parents’ disapproval of swear words, 
and the fifth and sixth of delinquency due to maladjustment in the home, 


III 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS.—A New feature of the School’s 
work is the organization on a small scale of the Bureau of Research and Publi- 
cations. It really began to take shape with the publication of our Quarterly 
in June 1940. Since the founding of the Tata Graduate School Work we have 
been feeling the need of a medium to guide the wide and keen interest in social 
welfare evinced in our country, and to promote research in social problems, 
The serious literature on social work in India is sosmall that it may almost be 
said to be non-existent. At the same time, however, individual social workers 
and various agencies are carrying on units of work which should be brought 
before the public. Records of Government work and reports of special investi- 
gating committees are far too often buried in the official archives. Young 
men and women leave our Universities or return after advanced training in 
Europe and America, fully determined to do original research, but for lack of 
encouragement or lack of publication facilities, their resolve fades away and 
they soon abandon their ideals in this direction, 
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It is for reasons such as these that the Indian Journal of Social Work 
was started with the sanction of the Trustees in June 1940 to meet the follow- 
ing ends:— 

1. To serve as a medium of expression for the Students, Alumni and 

Faculty of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 

2. To encourage original research on the part of Indian social workers. 

3. To report significant advances in the social field, both in India 

and abroad. 

4, To serve as a bond of unity for social workers scattered throughout 

the various parts of our country. 

5. To assistin raising the standard of professional social work in India. 

The first issue of the Journal was brought out in June 1940. Dr. 
Manshardt edited the Journal assisted by the faculty of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work in the year 1940-41. During this year our 
progress was slow and the Journal ran at a considerable loss. Nevertheless, our 
experience led us to the conviction that the Journal will soon establish itself. 

In June 1941 Dr. Manshardt was obliged to leave India for good owing 
to family reasons. I was therefore asked to take charge of the Journal. The 
first thing attempted was the promotion of its circulation to make it self- 
supporting. In order to widen the appeal of the Quarterly, the policy of 
publishing articles centering round a major interest in each issue was 
abandoned in favour of articles on different social problems. A special office 
was organized with an office assistant sanctioned in the budget, methods of 
publicity and propaganda were adopted and the circulation promotion work 
was undertaken on a business-like basis from the end of July 1941. While we 
were keen on making it pay for itself, many told us that it would not be 
possible to do soas it is a high class magazine with a high rate of subscription. 
However, we pushed forward with full faith in the mission of our Journal, 
and I am glad to say that our efforts have not been in vain. The Quarterly 
is now more than paying for itself and its field of usefulness has been much 
widened. 

In spite of the increased cost of production, enhanced postal rates ete. 
owing to the war situation, the Journal is now meeting its own expenses. 
Here I may mention that we have also adopted measures of national economy 
to save on paper and postage. 

Owing to the diminished foreign transportation, it has not been pos- 
sible to promote the circulation of our periodical in Great Britain, the United 
States of America and other foreign countries. We can cultivate this field 
only after the hostilities cease. Albeit, the important task is to increase the 
usefulness of the Journal in our own country by enlarging its domestic 
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circulation. At present it reaches several Indian States and most of the pro- 
vinces of British India. The government departments of Education, Prisons 
and Jails, Industries, Public Health, Rural Reconstruction ete. of the various 
provinces are on our subscription list. In addition to these, a fairly represent- 
ative and influential body of citizens from all over India are patronizing our 
Journal. In this connection it may interest the Trustees to know that, recog- 
nizing the value of this unique enterprise in social education, Baroda, the 
progressive State that it is, has subscribed for several copies in order to make 
it available for all the heads of the departments of the State. We hope that 
other governments would follow this notable example. 

We have also given attention to building up a carefully selected ex- 
change list, though we have not been able to secure as many foreign period- 
icals, as we had hoped, on exchange with our Quarterly owing to war condi- 
tions. It is here we hope to effect a saving in our foreign subscriptions later, 
The journals on exchange with ours at present are :— 


Inland Annual Subscription 

Re: 6. Dd. 

1. ‘Young Men of India, Burma & Ceylon’’ a 28 0 

2. ‘‘Labour Gazette’, Bombay... oun one 12 0 0 

3. ‘The Journal of Indian Red Cross Society’’ si 2 8 0 

‘The Indian Junior’’ eee — nos 012 0 

4. ‘‘The Indian Review’’, Madras me au 5 0 0 

5. ‘*The Journal of the Indian Merchants Chamber” 3 8 O 

6. ‘‘The Indian Textile Journal’’ (Monthiy) an 24 0 0 

A "The Social Service Quarterly’, Bombay swe 3 0 0 

8. ‘The Tisco Review’’ eee 8 0 0 
9. ‘“‘The Bulletin of the Deccan College, Post Graduate 

& Research Institute’’, Poona es +6 12 0 0 

10. ‘‘The Journal of the University of Bombay’’ oes 12 0 0 

11. ‘‘Labour Bulletin’’, U. P. Government ose 6 0 0 

12. ‘‘The Indian Co-operative Review’’, Madras one 6 0 0 

13. ‘*The Indian Journal of Statistics’’, Caleutta we 20 0 0 

14. ‘‘The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly’’, Bombay... 40 0 

15. ‘The Visva-Bharati Quarterly’’, Santiniketan... 8 0 0 

Foreign 

16. ‘‘The Family’’, New York, U.S. A. ive 6 0 0 
17. ‘‘Department of Social Science Publication, Univer- 

sity of Toronto’’, Canada ee ane ote 9 0 0 

18. “Mental Hygiene’’, New York, U. S. A. see 9 0 0 


19. ‘‘American Sociological Review’’, Maimi University 12 0 0 
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Foreign Annual Subscription 
Rs. a. p. 
20. “‘The Journal of Adult Education’’, New York ... 9 0 0 
21. “Sociology & Social Research’’, California sil 9 0 0 
22. ‘‘The Social Service Review’’, Chicago ie 122 00 
23. ‘‘Industrial Welfare Society’’, England ii 9 0 0 
204 4 O 


Journals, on exchange with ours, whose rates of subscription are not quoted. 
24. ‘‘The Yale University Publication’’ 
25. ‘The Indiana University Publication’’ 
26. ‘‘The University of Oregon Publication’’ 
This amount of money which we would otherwise have spent in subscribing 
for these is thus saved by exchange. 

In order to stimulate the interest of our graduates in social problems 
and to enable them to have this literature for their own personal use, the 
Journal is supplied to them at a concession rate, which is half the usual annual 
subscription. In the not distant future we hope to extend this privilege to de- 
serving social workers employed by private or public social service agencies. 

The Bureau of Research and Publications has been trying, as a new 
feature of its work, to secure alarger reading public for the valuable and thought 
provoking articles appearing in our Journal. For instance, we sold 500 copies 
of ‘‘Fighting Social Vice in India’’ to the Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India ; 500 copies of ‘‘Gandhian Approach to Planned Economy’’ 
to the All India Village Industries Association ; 50 copies of ‘‘Economic As- 
pects of the Problem of Nutrition in India’’ tothe Nutrition Research Labora- 
tories in Coonoor, and so on. We also make reprints of important articles and 
keep them on stock for sale and distribution. In this way an attempt is made 
to serve other agencies interested in distributing modern literature to educate 
public opinion on social problems. This is only a beginning and I hope we 
will be able to render much greater service in this direction in coming years. 

The response from the public, I am glad to say, has been quite encour- 
aging. I may quote a few extracts from press comments and the many letters of 
appreciation we have recently received. In reviewing what it describes as ‘‘A 


Notable Quarterly’’, The Illustrated Weekly of India comments as follows :— 
‘*Kach issue thoughtfully edited and well written has been a notable 
contribution to the literature of social services . . 
this are notes and comments on matters 
workers, and a lengthy book review section. Good value for Rs. 2/8.”’ 
(28th Sept. 1941). 

16 


. . Over and above all 
of current interest to social 
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Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU says :— 

‘I have been reading some of the articles in The Indian Journal of 

Social Work, and I have been much impressed with their tone and their 

thoroughness.’’ (14th Oct. 1941). 

Tue DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH, PUNJAB, observes: — 

‘The Indian Journal of Social Work is performing an important social 

service in bringing to light many problems which require solution and 

in drawing public attention towards them as a result of original, pains- 

taking and careful investigation.’’ (15th Nov. 1941). 

‘*THE TIMES OF INDIA’’ says:—- 

‘This type of literature is all too rare in India’’. (22nd Sept, 1941). 
Mr. W. V. Griason, I.C.8., Secretary to the Governor, Central Provinces and 
Berar, writes thus:— 

‘‘A leading article in a well known daily commenting on Mr. Phillips 

Talbot’s article on the Khaksar movement in the September 1941 issue 

of the Journal drew my attention to the valuable contribution that this 

Journal is making to social work in India. I have since bought all the 

issues up-to-date and become a subscriber. The Journal will render 

yeoman service if it continues to supply such instructive and authorita- 
tive surveys of Indian sociological problems, afield in which there are as 

yet far too few workers.’’ (17th Oct. 1941). 

This ever-growing popularity of the Journal is due largely to the fact that it is 
not only a non-commercial venture but the only organ of its kind at present in 
India seeking to supply scientific interpretation of our social problems and 
modern methods of tackling them. Thus, our Bureau of Research and Publi- 
cations has already made a notable contribution in bringing out this Journal. In 
order to expand the activity of this Bureau, we have added a properly qualified 
person to the Faculty as Research Assistant, This, though a small beginning, 
is in the right direction. The place of social research in an institution like 
ours cannot be over-emphasized. As part of the requirement for graduation 
every student is asked to carry out a project in social investigation to gain 
experience in research technique. A large amount of valuable material is thus 
made available. Every good thesis is rewritten and summarized. And then 
to bring the findings to the notice of the public, they are published in the 
Journal along with other articles. 

Moreover, conditions being what they are in India today, we feel it is 
our duty to not only train social workers but create public opinion in favour of 
extension and professionalization of social work, disseminate the findings of 
our research and agitate for measures that will influence the healthy reorgani- 
zation of our society, The dearth of literature with a modern approach to 
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social problems emboldens us not only to hope for our Journal a wide range of 
influence and usefulness but to undertake in the near future the publication of 
books bearing on our specialized field. It is, indeed, a matter for gratification 
to be able to present so satisfactory a report within so short a time on the 
progress of The Indian Journal of Social Work. 

Before concluding this report, I should like to mention another matter 
of special interest. In May 1940, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
appointed the Social Service and Public Administration Committee, of which 
the former Director of our School was a co-opted member, to investigate 
the feasibility of establishing a centre in India for study in social service and 
public administration. The Committee recommended the establishment of a 
centre for social research, and suggested that the centre should have a training 
school for social workers closely associated with it. The Board while accepting 
the Committee’s recommendations, decided to invite opinions from Provincial 
Governments and important local bodies before implementing them. 

In expressing its opinion, the Committee of the Bombay Social Service 
League suggested that our School might be made an All-India Institution and 
its services in regard to the professional training of social workers be utilized 
by the various Provinces of India. The report stated: ‘‘However, if there is 
to be one school or college for all the provinces, my Committee would like to 
suggest that instead of starting a new school or college for this purpose, the 
Government of India should take full advantage of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work in Bombay by asking the Provincial Govern- 
ment to send students to the School with scholarships’’. The Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University also expressed the same opinion in his recent Con- 
vocation Address to the graduating class of the Tata School. The reply sent 
by our School to the inquiry was similar to the above two, for it is our con- 
sidered opinion that it would be a step in the right direction as the Provinces 
could easily subsidize the Tata Institution by a special grant and send their 
students to be trained here. It is only too obvious that such centralization of 
administration and coordination of effort would result in an enormous amount 
of saving by avoiding duplication of work and unnecessary expenses. We can- 
not, of course, say just what action the Board will take in these uncertain 
times. Nevertheless, it is gratifying that our School has, within the brief 
period of its existence, created a place for itself in the nation’s life, and has 
come to be recognized as a pioneer in this field. 

In conclusion I should like to thank the Trustees for their keen interest 
in the school and its activities and the staff for their loyalty and cooperation. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 











THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
THE TATA GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1941-1942 


HE Executive Committee have great pleasure in submitting the Second 
Annual Report of the working of the Association. At the first annual 
general meeting of the Association the following office bearers were 

elected for the years 1941-42 :— 
{ Mrs. Kamala Dongre 
Mr. Thozhuth Kochavara 
Treasurer Mr. T. Edward 
{ Mr. K. B. Golwala 
Mr. Wilfred Singh 
Mr. G. N. Harshe 
{ Mr. P. 8S. Anantanarayanan 


Joint Secretaries 


Members from Bombay 
Members from outside Bombay 


Committee Meetings: —Seven meetings of the Executive Committee were 
held during the year. At an extraordinary general meeting held in the 
Health Visitors’ Institute on May 18, 1941, the following amendments to the 
Constitution of the Association were passed :— 

(1) The Constitution shall be amended by one half majority of the 
members instead of two-thirds. 

(2) The quorum of the Executive Committee shall be reduced from 
four to three. 

(3) The vacancies arising in the Executive Committee during the year 
shall be filled by the Executive Committee. 

(4) The Secretary of the Students’ Association shall be co-opted on the 
Executive Committee as a non-voting member. 

It may be mentioned here that the Students’ Association rejected the 
privilege mentioned in the last Amendment. 

Departure of Dr. Manshardt, our Beloved Director.—On the occasion of 
the departure of Dr. Manshardt for America, the following resolution was 
passed at the Extraordinary General Body Meeting of the Association held on 
18th May, 1941 :— 

Resolved that the Alumni Association wishes to place on record that it 

views with profound regret the decision of Dr. Manshardt to return to 

America. In appreciation, therefore, of all that he has done for the en- 
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couragement of social work in general and the Tata School in particular, 

the Association has decided to give Dr. and Mrs. Manshardt a ‘farewell’ 

party at which an Address will be delivered and a souvenir presented. 

A Farewell Meeting was arranged on the Ist of June, 1941 in the Tata 
School which was presided over by Sir Sorabji Saklatvala. A Farewell Address 
and Souvenirs were presented to Dr. and Mrs. Manshardt. The guests were 
treated to a tea party after which a group photo was taken, The function was 
well attended by many of the Alumni and the Faculty. 

Social Activities.—Afternoon Parties were given by Mr. Golwala at 
Shapurbaug, Mrs. Dongre at the Health Visitors’ Institute and Mr. Dave in the 
Tata School. Mrs. Goel arranged a Dinner in the B. J. Home. A Picnic was 
arranged at Bassein Fort and a good number of the Alumni participated in it, 
The present students of the School and Faculty were invited for all these func- 
tions. These gatherings, besides being enjoyable, enabled the Alumni to meet 
together and talk about their various activities, professional and domestic. 

Cultural Activities.—A Public Meeting was arranged in the Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House on Friday the 9th January 1942 when Mr. K. M. Munshi 
spoke on ‘Akhand Hindustan’. Principal J. B. Raju of the Khalsa College 
presided, Mr. M. R. Jayakar agreed to address a public meeting in February 
1942, but it had to be postponed owing to his absence from Bombay. 

Contact with Outside Members.—We have sent out five circulars during 
the year to all our Alumni so as to keep them in touch with all the activities of 
the Association. We have already intimated the Alumni about our intention 
to start a news-sheet containing the various activities of the Alumni besides 
their professional work. But the response in this matter was very poor and so 
we could not fulfil our object. It is discouraging to find that several of the 
Alumni have not cared to intimate the Secretaries about the change in their 
addresses or new appointments. 

Contact with the School.—The Students’ Association co-operated with 
us very well during the year. Matches in Basket-ball, Tennicoit, Badminton, 
Carrom, Draughts and Ping pong were arranged on twoevenings between 
the representatives of the Students’ Association and the Alumni Association. 
Both sides displayed much enthusiasm and skill in all the games. 

The Alumni were often invited by the Students’ Association on occa- 
sions when outstanding persons addressed the School. Several of the Alumni 
attended when Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Dr. Miss Scudder of the Vellore 
Medical School spoke to the students. 

We wanted to arrange many interesting programmes with the School, but 
had to give up planning for such activities because the majority of the Alumni 
expressed their inability to participate owing to their professional duties. 
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Alumni News.—New Appointments : 


Mr. Om Prakash Goel ... Superintendent, B. J. Home, Bombay. 
Mr. G. A. Limaye ees Probation Officer, Released Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, Bombay. 
Mr. V. P. Shikhare »- Probation Officer, District After-Care Associa- 
tion, Ahmednagar. 
Mr. Sher Singh ee Superintendent, Sheppard After-Care Associa- 
tion, Bombay. 
Mr. R. Velayudhan «> Research Worker, Tata Oil Mills, Ernakulam, 
Cochin State. 
Marriages.—The Alumni have special cause for rejoicing because 1941- 
42 has been a record year for marriages. In all seven marriages took place 
during the year. We have already announced the marriages of Misses Indira 
and Kamala, Messrs. Ladlinath, P. R. Rao, Gurubuxani and Sahni. Mr. Sher 
Singh got married in his home town in December last, but it could not be 
announced earlier because the Secretaries got the information very late. 
Finances.—The total contribution towards Dr. Manshardt’s ‘farewell’ 
function was Rs. 121-12-0 out of which Rs. 120-14-6 were spent for Souvenirs, 
Address, Group-photo ete,, leaving a balance of Rs. 0-13-6. 
The accounts of the Alumni Association for the year 1941-42, therefore 
stand thus :— 


Income Rs. a. p. Expenditure Rs. a. p 

Opening Balance on Postage & Stationery ion ae 96: 0 
1-4-1941 -«- 29 13 6 Account Books ete. 113 0 
Membership for 1941-42 ... 52 0 O Stencils 24 0 
Balance from Dr. Man- Conveyance ee ae aE 
shardt’s farewell fune- Annual Social «- 20 0 0 
tion wv.» 0.18 6 37.15 0 
Balance on hand oe 4412 0 

Total Rs. 82 11 0 TotalRs. 8211 0 


Report of Social Workers’ Conference.—The Third Social Workers’ Con- 
ference was held in the Library of the Tata School on Sunday the 15th March 
1942, at 3-30 p. m. In addition to the Alumni resident in Bombay, the Faculty 
members and the students of the Tata School attended the Conference which 
was presided over by Dr. B. H. Mehta. Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
delivered the opening Address. After giving an account of her own experi- 
ence in social work, she spoke about the social evils that existed in various 
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eountries. During her recent tour, she said, she was shocked to see that 
much poverty, illiteracy and ignorance existed in such a rich, independent 
and democratic country as the United States of America. Therefore, she 
came to the conclusion that all countries needed the help of social workers to 
fight social so 

Mr. G@. M. Mehkri then read a paper on ‘‘Social Worker and Social 
Revolution’’. “a stressed that social workers should play a prominent part 
in any scheme of social revolution. <A very interesting and lively discussion 
followed the paper. ‘‘Social Work in War-time’’ was another subject for 
discussion. Many persons actively participated in the discussion and several 
gave valuable suggestions. It may be mentioned that due to want of time, 
Mr. E. J. 8S. Ram and Mr. Ladlinath Renu could not read their papers in their 
respective field of work. The day’s proceedings ended with a pleasant social 
arranged by the Alumni Association. 

In conclusion, we express our thanks to all the Alumni for the interest 
they have taken in the Association and also for their liberal contribution to- 
wards Dr. Manshardt’s ‘farewell’ function. We are thankful to the Students’ 
Association for their hearty co-operation. Our thanks are also due to the 
Faculty for encouraging and advising the Alumni in their professional and 
various other activities, and to the office staff especially for helping us to 
make mimeograph copies of our circulars. 

, Kamala Dongre 
Bombay Thozhuth Kochavara 
March 15th, 1942 Joint Secretaries 


THE “SOCIAL WELFARE” 


An English Weekly devoted to Social and Cultural Reconstruction 
Editor: K. M. MUNSHI 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


You and Heredity. By AMRAM SHEINFELD. London : Chatto and Warders, 1939, 
Pp. 434. 

The problem of heredity is no longer interesting to the scientist alone. 
It also appeals to every intelligent person who is interested in knowing some: 
thing about the fundamentals of his existence. Such an eminent scientist 
like the American author therefore deserves the congratulations and gratitude 
of many all over the world for writing this simple, interesting and most in- 
structive book. Helped by other eminent scientists, like Dr. Morton and 
Schweitzer, the author has written his forty-three chapters on almost every 
aspect of the problem of heredity with a view to instruct the layman and 
interest the biologist or the enthusiast in eugenics. The study of heredity, 
according to the author, isa new science and therefore the book is not so 
much valuable for its exceptional authenticity as for its pioneering efforts 
which suggest important approaches in some new fields of biology. Prof. J. 
B.S. Haldane, in his brief Introduction to the book, points out some of his 
differences with the author of this excellent work. 

In his Preface the author says that the book is written from ‘‘the view- 
point of a layman peering into the laboratories of the scientists and reporting 
back to others what he has seen, heard and learned.’’ He has therefore tried 
to explain the details of his laboratory findings in a very simple, direct and 
instructive language, of life and the materials of which life is made, the deter- 
mination of the sexes, determination of physical characters of the eye, hair, 
skin, features, body structure ete., explanation for exceptional life phenomena 
like the birth of twins and for physical and mental defects and deformities, 
the determination of the span of human life, the explanation for special talents 
and genius, the meaning of personality, sexual behaviour, and the more wider 
problems of race and ancestry. In the end the author deals with eugenics and 
gives an interesting programme for tomorrow. The book is profusely illustrated 
with diagrams, photographs, maps and charts. 

The facts presented in the book are not new, but they are presented in 
a much simpler manner than is done by H. G. Wells in his ‘‘Science of Life’ 
or by J. Arthur Thomson in ‘‘Outlines of Science’’ or by other treatises on 
biology. The motive of the book is evidently to teach the general public, 
and this has been most skilfully done without losing any of the merits of a 
scientific work. Naturally, in a book of this kind much ‘‘depth’’ is not ex- 
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pected and except the personal viewpoints, there is not much outstanding 
scientific contribution by the author. The book is excellent for the beginner, 
the psychologist, the teacher and especially the enthusiast in eugenic problems. 


B. H. Menta 


The Politics of Democracy. American Parties in Action. By PENDLETON HERR- 
ING. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. Pp. 468. $3.75. 

Democracy has recently been subjected to searching and unsparing 
criticism but Mr. Herring takes an optimistic view of the future of American 
democracy. He starts in this book under review with the postulate that the 
most essential element in a nation’s life is a popular conviction that its poli- 
tical order holds meaning. Particularly in a democracy men, he believes, 
must be bound together by traditional and practical loyalties if their govern- 
ment is to succeed. When these implicit fealties are strong, then parties can 
afford to differ and leaders to bicker; minorities and majorities can keep 
hammering out their painful compromises. Only an essentially stable and to 
some extent homogeneous society can afford the delays and debates character- 
istic of a democracy. 

The first duty of a democracy, the author observes, is to preserve the 
conditions which permit its members to agree to disagree. And unlike Prof. 
Laski, Mr. Herring is quite confident that the American and British democra- 
cies can preserve it, while the former declares that in Britain the Labour 
Party and the Conservatives differ perhaps irreconcilably on fundamentals. 
Mr. Herring thinks that the modern party differences are hardly greater than 
in the past and that the present-day bonds are still indissolubly strong. He 
holds that no particular set of institutions is essential to democratic self- 
government, though some are useful. What is necessary, as Jefferson, and 
Lincoln, Gladstone and Lloyd George felt, is a popular community of interest 
deep and broad enough to drown all differences. 

Having defined the basic essentials of the American system, Mr. Herr- 
ing deals realistically but hopefully with the question of how it can be pre- 
served. Today the main task of the American people is to preserve their 
Union against economic antagonisms. One factor of safety, the author observes, 
is the persistent refusal of Americans to let their parties be organized as 
conservatives and radicals. Such a division would, he says, align the rich 
against the poor, the haves against the have-nots, resulting thus in a national 
calamity. Fortunately, the American party system, the author points out, is 
one in which both Democrats and Republicans include plenty of wealthy and 
plenty of poor men, plenty of standpatters and plenty of malcontents. Neither 
party can lead a healthy existence on any other basis. One consequence of 
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this fact is that the function of the extreme radicals is always assigned to 
third-party groups. These arise in time of discontent ; they inoculate the 
older parties with whatever part of their programme time proves to be sound, 
and then they wither away. The nation thus gains the best fruits of radi- 
calism without ever suffering the shock of a sudden transfer of the govern- 
ment to radical control. 

In the second half of his book, the author considers a number of prac- 
tical problems in the operation of parties and government agencies. ‘‘Much 
of the strength of popular governments,’’ says he, ‘‘lies in the matter-of-fact 
attitude of the average citizen. So long as our elected officials are judged by 
the way in which their policies touch the lives of individuals, we shall have 
as stable a guide as we can hope for in an uncertain world.’’ 

Among other topics considered by Dr. Herring in the second and more 
practical part of his book are the use of money in politics; the extraordinary 
vitality of the spoils system ; the difficulty of setting up a bureaucracy that 
will be really able and democratic ; the problem of getting the most import- 
ant of Federal administrators to act impartially as between the farmer and 
consumer, workman and industrialist; and ‘‘the impact of economic in- 
equality ’’ on government. The author never fails to see the faults of the 
American system, and envisages a good many difficulties ahead. But he does 
not exaggerate either present defects or future problems, for he believes that 
the American democracy is essentially sound and hopeful. The book as a 
whole is both practical and shrewdly optimistic. 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 


Oulture Change and the Underprivileged. By A. T. Fishman. Madras: The 
Christian Literature Society for India, 1941. Pp. viii, 207. 

This book is a Doctor’s dissertation presented to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School at Yale University. Itisastudy of Nadigas—an outcaste 
group—in the Cunbum Taluq,’Kurnool District, South India. The author is 
an American missionary working among the Nadigas. He briefly describes 
the growth of the Christian Community among the Nadigas by conversion and 
the resultant changes in all aspects of life. There is a timidity in the argu- 
ments which one feels is born out of a desire to establish a thesis and yet is 
conscious of other forces which may not substantiate the thesis. No objective 
critic will ever deny the thesis that despite the weaknesses and shortcomings 
of Christian mission enterprises in general, much good has been done to the 
respective communities and groups among whom the work was carried on for 
a period of time. But to maintain that all the cultural changes have been due 
to one particular phenomenon in cultural contact is more of wishful thinking. 
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The book instead of giving an intensive study of the Nadigas, rambles 
around in various problems of Indian life and makes generalisations which are 
not supportable by evidences. For instance, the Temple Entry Proclamation 
in Travancore is interpreted as a result of a conversation between an American 
missionary and the Dewan of Travancore. The author says, ‘‘In 1936 when 
Basil Mathews called upon the Dewan on Travancore, he revealed that he was 
writing a book to tell the West of important social developments in India. He 
expressed uncertainty as to what he should write about Travancore. They dis- 
cussed various topics, among them being the subject of temple entry. Shortly 
after this conversation, the order was issued throwing all the State temples 
open to the outeastes.’?’ Anyone who knows the political and religious forces 
behind that move will not be so naive as to claim credence for such a move on 
the part of the Travancore Government. In fact, many of the reformist 
changes in Hinduism are due to the threatening influence of Christianity 
rather than otherwise. The concluding chapter of the book gives some in- 
sight into the vertical mobility of converts from underprivileged groups. The 
growth of status-feeling among them is helping them gain dignity and solidar- 
ity. The short illustrative anecdotes given in the book are useful for further 
study and investigation. The author would have rendered a greater service if 
he had confined his work to the Nadigas alone and had given an intensive 
study of the cultural changes that have taken place among them. 

P. M. Titus 
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Children in a World of Conflict. By Roy F. Street, Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1941. 304 pp. 
Deals with the problem of adjustments by Children, centering 
around the process of learning and the role of the School. 
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Benedict S. Alper. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1941. 
251 pp. 

This mental-hygiene approach to delinquency and crime gives Society 
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proving our present methods of handling the youthful offender. 


Escape from Freedom. By Enrico Fromm. New York and Toronto: 
Farrar and Rincehart, Ine., 1941. 3805 pp. 
A psychological study of the “‘character structure of man in our 
eulture.’’ The thesis is that the enjoyment of freedom has set the pro- 
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An expose of the British Empire and of the people who want the 
Americans to go to war by a man who admits he relies on scientific 
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